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Editorial, 





THA BEST TIME TO CUT HAY. 





The best writers for the Agricultural press 


have for many years urged farmers to cut 


their hay a little earlier than has been the pre- 
vailing practice, and, so far as we can judge, 
the farmers generally are ready to admit that 
the hay crop is not cut quite as early as it | 
should be to give the best quality of fodder 
or cattle. The difficulty seems to be that 
farmers do not get ready to begin haying as 
early as they ought. There is a little more 
planting to do, or a little more hoeing, or the 
machines are not in order, or the extra hired 
elp do not arrive. 

Some do not like to begin till all other 
work is finished, so that there shall be no in- 


iption wheu the mowers are started. It 


1} 
s possible that the farm can be mowed over, 
the hay secured at less cost where other 
work is not allowed to interfere after haying 
begun, but the quality of the crop is likely 
far inferior to what it would be if 

each lot were cut at the time it was in its best 

During a ride of many miles through a grass | 
section in southern New England the last 
week in June, we found a great many fields 

grass, and other early varieties, that 

already past their best condition. We 

also saw much white daisy that would have 
made a passable quality of hay had it been 

t as soon as it came into flower, but with 

seeds formed, and the stems, young, dry, 
ind hard, its value was pretty much gone. 
Besides, it is now in condition to scatter its 
seeds through the manure in the cattle yards, 
way sides, and in the fields when cut, 

to perpetuate and spread the nuisance. 

Ihe introduction of haying machinery has 
enabled the farmer to cut his hay in much 
ess time than it formerly took, and conse- 
juently our hay crop is secured in much bet- 

condition than formerly, but we think that 
a rule are quite too backward 
about beginning the hay harvest. We 


farmers, as 


would 








never consider the hoeing all done for the 
eason so long as there any weeds that ought | 

be killed, or ground that needs stirring, | 
nor should the planting season be deemed | 


° | 
are vacant spots in | 


ence d so there 


long as 
field or garden that ought to be devoted to 


some paying product. With our greater di- 





versity of crops we find it often necessary to | 
oie ‘. ‘i | 
be planting or sowing seeds nearly all the 
growing season. 
F } 

For many years we have made it a rule to | 


of | 


| 


no good hay weather after the middle 


June till the entire crop is secured, or till 


there is no grass that is ripe enough to mow. 
Orchard grass, red clover, and blue grass are 
ready to cut nearly every year by the middle 
of June, sometimes earlier, and by cutting 
the early fields as they ripen there is less 


id 


hurry and drive, and each lot is secured in 


the best condition. By using the best of the 
weather for hay making, the field culture 
can be done during cloudy days, or early in 
the morning before it is time to start the ma- 
chines. 

One advantage to be gained by early cut- 
ting is from the greater ability of green stuff 














to resist the action of dew, showers and 
storms. Green grass turns water something 


like a cabbage leaf, while ripe grass absorbs 
it like a sponge. Although experiments may 
have shown that grass fully grown is worth 
more vattle and working 
horses in connection with grain than was for- 
merly supposed, yet the chances on account 
of bad weather and other interruptions are so 
against cutting and curing hay crops as rapid- 
ly as one could wish, that it will always be 
wise to endeavor to err by cutting too early 
rather than too late. At this writing there is 
very little upland hay that is not ready to 
cut, and the work of harvesting should be 
pushed as rapidly as possible. After the 
grass is fully ripe, as most of it is at this 
time, it is folly to hold back, and calculate 
on poor weather. Cut in dull weather all 
that can be taken care of when the sun shines. 
('nwilted grass will take little harm by lying 
cut a considerable time in cloudy, or even 
rainy weather, but it will make very rapidly 
Use every hour of 


for feeding fat 


when the sun comes out. 
good bay weather now till the last ton is in 
the barn. 


TRIAL OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AT 
WESTBOROUGH. 





We have received from the Secretary of the 
Westborough Agricultural Society, Mr. J. E. 
Beeman, a report of the recent field trial of 
\vricultural Implements upon the farm of 
Ilenry A. and Hervey A. Gilmore, at which 
trial from 400 to 500 of the farmers and man- 
ulacturers in the vicinity and elsewhere, were 
vathered for a day’s work, either in showing 
the merits of the respective machines or of 
examining them for the purpose of learning 
which among the many would be best adapted 
to individual wants. First a field of grass was 
owed with the competing mowing machines, 
then spread with tedders, and raked with 
horse rakes, after which the ploughs were set 
yoing, followed by harrows of various mod- 
cls and finally seeds put in with seed drills 
and corn planters. Growing crops were also 
cultivated, in adjoining fields, with improved 
cultivators and weed destroyers. 

A collation between the morning and after- 
noon trials was served beneath the trees on 
the lawn, and public speaking indulged in at 
the close of the labors. 

The committee selected to report, gave no 
prizes, nor did they attempt to arrange the 
implements in the exact order of merit, but 
criticised where criticism seemed called for, 
and accorded merit where they believed merit 





was due, Among the newer implements were 





two sulky swivel ploughs, one by Mr. Charles 
Green of Charlton, the other by the Ames 
Plow Company of Boston. Most of the stand- 
ard farming implements of the day were rep- 
resented, by dealers or by farmers, and the 
proceedings of the day were pronounced most 
valuable to the agricultural interests of the 
surrounding country. Appropriate votes of 
thanks were extended to the Westborough 
Agricultural* Society for the entertainment, 
and to the officers and others who had contri- 
buted towards making the affair a complete 


success. 





SOILING SYSTEM GROWING 
MORE POPULAR. 


THE 





With every year's experience, added to 
observation of the methods pursued by others, 
we are more and more convinced of the econ- 
omy of the soiling system for New England 
farmers as compared with the time-honored 
custom of depending exclusively upon pas- 
turing, especially for dairy stock, and where 
a uniform product is particularly desirable. 
Of course we do not mean by soiling, the cut- 
ting of green food and carrying it to cattle in 
their stables three times a day all the summer 
through, rainy days and Sundays, as well as 
other days, for such feeding is both impracti- 
cable and unnecessary. 

Those who take this view of the soiling 
system are quite right in objecting to it on 
account of the greatly increased amount of 
labor required in the care of the stock over 
the old method of turning to pasture. What 
we understand by soiling is really stall feed- 
ing, whether the food given be green or dry, 
and particularly the raising of extra forage 
crops, in addition to the hay crop of the farm, 
to be fed both summer and winter for the 
special purpose of keeping up a continued 
yield of milk, and thus increasing the net in- 
come of the farm. 

In some portions of New England, particu- 
larly in northern Maine and Vermont, we 
hear good reports concerning the grass crop ; 
but all through southern New England the 
severe droughts of the past two years have 
worked sad havoe with the mowing fields, 
both the old aud newly seeded. The pas- 
tures have even the 
double action of dry weather and close feed- 


suffered more, from 
ing. 

Now those who have sufliciently experi- 
mented with special forage crops have learned 
that far more cattle food can be grown upon 
an acre of tillage land devoted to some of 
the popular forage crops, than it is possible to 
obtain from ordinary grasses, and this is par- 
ticularly true in seasons of summer drought. 
By sowing winter rye or wheat in the fall, 
one is enabled to obtain a crop that is grown 
at seasons of the year when droughts are of 
very rare In this way one is 
pretty sure of at least one full crop in the 
year. Then after cutting and feeding it 
green, or curing it for hay in May or early in 
June, there is nearly the whole of the usual 
growing season left for raising some other 
kind of crop,—corn for ensilage, or some of 
the varieties of millet, either of which will 
yield more than ordinary crops of grass, and 
many times more than most pasture lands. 
Feeding at the stall does require more work 
than pasturing, but it is work that we believe 
will pay whenever it is judiciously performed. 

There is, however, no occasion for being 
tied up to a scythe and wheelbarrow or tip- 
cart every day in the year, where cattle are 
kept off from the pasture, for while there is 
no better feed for producing a large flow of 
milk than good pasture, yet good pasture 
through the season is so rarely to be had, and 
cattle shrink so rapidly when the feed be- 
comes short, that soiled or stall fed cows will | 
vive, taking the year through, more milk than 
those which depend upon ordinary pasture 
feed. Give plenty of pure fresh water, and 
cows will soon learn to eat dry food in sum- 


occurrence. 


mer as well as in winter. 

We find that cows really like a change from 
green to dry, and from freshly cut to wilted 
food in summer, and we also find that wilted 
food is relished as a steady ration fully as well 
as that which is just cut, especially if the 
freshly cut is wet with rain or dew. Our 
practice has been to cut plenty of green feed 
in fair weather, and spread it out on the barn 
tloor to be used as wanted ; and just before a 
storm, and on Saturdays, to cut an extra 
quantity, so as to avoid Sunday work and the 
feeding of wet material, which in the case of 
clover is especially dangerous. If the green 
fodder runs out before fair weather, we have 
fed good dry hay or millet in summer just as 
freely as in winter. 

We notice a very great change in public 
sentiment concerning the relative advantages 
of stall-feeding and pasturing. Whereas for- 
merly very few farmers fed anything at the 
barn during summer, now very few fail to 
grow some kind of crop to be fed in case of 
short pasture, or to enable them to carry a 
larger stock than could be supported by pas- 
ture feed alone. 

The fact should not be lost sight of by 
those who advocate silos, that ensilage feeding 
is one form of soiling stock, especially when 
enough is laid up to carry the stock through 
into the summer. Corn ensilage, and rye and 
wheat ensilage, can be grown so as to get 
two full crops from the same land every favor- 
able season, and it is from this double crop- 
ping of our lands that we are to look for in- 
creased profits from our business. The far- 
mer who gets two crops per year is better off 
than is he who works two farms; for in the 
latter case there is a double tax and interest 
to charge on the investment, while the labor 
may be less on the one farm, as there will be 
less travel in getting over it. 

It should be remembered, too, that land 
which is frequently stirred is much more pro- 
ductive than fields that remain a long time 
uncultivated, and that although grass is a 
most excellent cattle food, yet more stock can 
be kept upon a given area when devoted to 
some other kind of crop. It used to be 
thought that cattle could not be kept healthy 
and contented in summer anywhere except in 
a pasture, but this is not true, as many have 
proved by repeated trials. 





LAMB-KILL POISONING. 





Inquiries are often received asking how to 
treat sheep or lambs that have been poisoned 
by eating Lamb-kill, (low laurel or Kalmia). 
A contributor to the American Agriculturist 
has found onions and warm milk an excellent 
antidote for laurel poisoning. When he finds 
a lamb that has been poisoned so it cannot 
stand, he takes it from the flock immediately 
under shelter; then takes from a half pint to 
a pint of milk, and while it is warming over 
the fire he chops very fine a good sized onion, 
or a bunch of shallots which are stronger ; 
peels and chops as fine as possible. The 
onion and milk is given the lamb from a nar- 
row mouthed pitcher or bottle, as much of the 
onion being forced down as possible, as this 
is the important part of the dose. In very 
severe cases the dose is sometimes repeated 
after a few hours. No lambs have been lost 
since adopting this remedy, while before a 
half dozen were sometimes found dead at a 
time. 

Lambs are much more subject to laurel 
poisoning than sheep. Laurel should be ex- 
terminated from sheep pastures. It is a 
worthless pest anywhere. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO KILL WEEDS. 





We have repeatedly written upon the true 
way to kill weeds in cultivated grounds, but 
we find some of the readers of the Farmer 
still practising the crude old ways of their fa- 
thers. We recently saw a cornfield that had 
become considerably overgrown with grass 
and weeds, being worked out for the first 
time after planting. It had been planted in 
rows both ways, so that the cultivator could 
be run in opposite directions, leaving only 
little squares around the hills to be cleaned 
out by hand. The corn had come up quite 
unevenly, perhaps owing to cold weather, 
perhaps to poor seed, and perhaps partly to 
both, so the cultivation and hoeing had been 
postponed for the corn to get large enough 
to show plainly in the rows. In the mean- 
time the grass and weeds, which started from 
old turfs on good seeds, and had not been 





kept back by cold weather had grown quite 
luxuriantly, so that a pretty fair sod had got 
started. 

The hired men had taken hold of the job of 
weed killing in earnest, and were determined 
to make a good job of it. Two able bodied 
men with a stout horse and cultivator went at 
it, one to drive, the other to hold. The team 
went through a row, and then turned and 
went directly back in the same row, giving 
the ground a very thorough stirring, and 
tearing up all the weeds in its track. After 
going over the field in this way, twice in a 
row one way, the operation was to be re- 
peated by going twice in a row crosswise, as 
planned at planting time. As the field wasa 
small one, not over an acre, all the stirring 
of the soil, and the uprooting of weeds was 
done in a little more than a half day’s time. 
As soon as the team had started in the work 
of cross cultivating, the men followed with 
hoes for cleaning out the weeds in the hills. 
Now during the cultivation process many 
weeds were torn up and practically re-set in 
the soil, their roots being well covered with 
earth, while their tops were exposed to the 
air, and after a few days, unless further dis- 
turbed, would be in condition to grow about 
as well as before, perhaps better for the loosen- 
ing of the soil. The men with hoes paid lit- 
tle attention to any weeds except those in the 
hills, digging them out, and leaving them 
between the rows. No care was taken not to 
step upon the half covered weeds, and many 
were ‘‘set out” by the heavy tread of the 
men’s boots, so that they were almost sure to 
live and grow. The cultivation had been 
done so recently that few weeds had wilted, 
and it was not an easy matter to determine 
which of the 
likely to die, and which to live. 

In less than one week’s time, especially 
with a good shower intervening, such a field 
will probably be so well set with growing 
weeds as to greatly surprise the men who did 
the hoeing. 
operation will be repeated, with the weeds 


weeds between the rows were 


In two weeks, perhaps, the same 


grown so strong, and so heavily rooted that 
no ordinary method of cultivation will have 
much effect upon them, and so the land will 
again be seeded for another crop of weeds 
next year. 

Now we believe there is a better 
way. In the first place one man is enough to 
drive a horse, and hold a cultivator in any 
ordinary cornfield. Have the cultivator shut 
up close enough the first time going through 
so as not to endanger tearing up the corn in 
the hills. Go through once in a row one way 


much 


just as soon as the rows can be fairly seen. 


Then let the weeds lie one day to wilt. The 
next day go through the opposite way, having 
the cultivator still closed enough to be per- 
fectly safe to use; let the field rest another 
day; the third day go through again as on 
the first day with the cultivator spread a lit- 
tle wider. The horse will follow the rows 
better this time because they can be seen bet- 
ter. If aman is needed to drive before, he 
can certainly be dispensed with this time. 
The fourth day run the cultivator again cross- 
wise, and then wait another day before put- 
ting in the hand hoes. 

Now most of the weeds between the rows 
have been up-rooted four times, with inter- 
vals of twenty-four hours between, in which to 
wilt and die, and there is very little chance 
for weeds to catch hold and live under such 
treatment. When the men come on with 
their hoes they will easily distinguish the 
fresh, live weeds from the wilted or dead 
ones, and will need to waste no time with the 
latter nor have any excuse for over-looking 
the former. Cultivating and hoeing in this 
way, though occupying part of five days can 
take no more time than if done all at once, 
while the advantages on the score of economy 
and thoroughness are all in its favor. The 
same operation should be begun again just as 
soon as any of the old weeds pulled out from 
the hills begin to take root, or new ones start 
from fresh seeds. Grounds cultivated fre- 
quently in this way may have the hand work 
postponed almost indefinitely without great- 
ly endangering the crop, and the hand work 
may be done at odd jobs, in cloudy or even 
in showery weather, while by the old method 
only the very brightest of weather is fit for 
doing the work. 

The same principle of cultivating a little of- 
ten, is applicable to the working of any weedy 
fallow ground. A field that is to be fitted 
for a crop cannot be well fitted in a single 
day however eflicient the tools used. Time 
is needed between the several operations for 
the soil to dry and become mellow, and for 
the weeds to wilt and die. By alternate cul- 
tivation and rolling, a field may be made to 
sprout all the weed seeds in it, and the young 
plants will be destroyed at the same time. 





MULCH THE STRAWBERRIES NEXT 
TIME. 





It is very foolish to attempt to grow fine 
strawberries without the use of some kind of 
mulch. To get Jarge fruit, and an abundance 
of it, one must make the ground both rich 
and mellow in that part where the roots run; 
but a mellow surface at fruiting time is to be 
avoided. ‘The heavy showers which have 
fallen recently while the strawberries were 
ripening, have greatly helped to increase the 
crop, but where the vines were grown without 
being mulched, the fruit in many cases has 
been of very little value because of the dirt 
that has adhered to it after the showers were 
passed. Washed berries may be endurable 
for home use, but it is a very difficult matter 
to clean dirty fruit so that it will keep well 
and look well after being carried to market. 

The advantages of mulching are so many 
and so great that it seems almost inexcusable 
to neglect to use it. It protects the plants in 
winter, keeping them from being killed by 
hard, cold winds, and alternate freezing and 
thawing; it keeps the earth cool and moist 
during the excessive heat of summer ; it tends 
to prevent the ground from becoming over- 
run by weeds and grass in the fruiting season, 
and finally it keeps the fruit clean, and gives 
the pickers clean ground to work on while 
gathering it. 

Many kinds of material are suited to use as 
mulch; old swamp hay, grain straw, forest 
leaves and sea weed, whichever can be most 
easily or cheaply obtained. It need not be 
spread very deeply in winter to protect the 
plants, as a thin coat is better than too heavy 
a covering. We would put on no more straw 





or leaves than the plants can push up through 


in the spring without removing it. It should 
be the thickest between the rows and between 
the plants, but near enough to them so that 
the fruit will lie upon the mulch if the stems 
are not stiff enough to support it above the 
earth. 

If it is worth two cents a quart to pick 
good clean fruit from a clean, well mulched 
bed, it is worth four cents to pick it when it 
is half covered with sand or mud. It is 
worth as much, and sometimes more, to wash 
as to pick it, and then the berries are not 
worth half price to send to market or to keep 
for home use. These differences may make 
all the difference between a paying crop, and 
one that brings no profit. Don't neglect to 
mulch next time. 





POLLED CATTLE AS MILKERS. 





The question is repeatedly asked by far- 
mers who have learned to dislike horns upon 
domestic animals whether there are any breeds 
of polled cattle that are good milkers? The 
dealers in the polled Angus cattle of Scot- 
land have claimed for their favorites hardi- 
hood and an aptitude to fatten, and they fur- 
ther claim that some families are very good 
for the dairy, but it is not understood that 
the Scotch Polls are especially valuable for 
milk or butter. The admirers of the Red 
Polls of Norfolk and Suffolk in England have 
told us that theirs is the dairy breed among 
the smooth herds, but until recently very 
few representatives of this breed have found 
their way to this country, and what have come 
have not in all cases been selected from the 
best herds. 
columns a herd of Red Polls imported by 
Messrs. Geldard and Busk, and which were 
visited by the writer, while they were in quar- 
antine at Waltham. 


Last year we noticed in these 


There were among them 
some of the handsomest dairy cows we have 
ever seen anywhere, and we were sorry that 
they could not be kept here in New England, 
but none of our farmers were able to see the 
money in them that the owners asked, so they 
were all taken West, where they became some- 
what scattered, several being purchased by 
that pioneer among breeders of Red Polls, 
Gen. L. F. Ross of Iowa City, Ill. In the last 
issue of the Breeder's Gazette is an engraving 
of one of Gen. Ross’ cows, Floss, 2d, 1592 
R. P. H. B., taken from a photograph, and 
without any ‘‘touching up” to emphasize good 
Floss, to 


many eyes, would not look handsome, but if 
Y 


points, or to cover weak ones. 


‘‘*handsome is that handsome does” she is cer- 
Her last calf 
was dropped the 5th of September last, and 


tainly not very ugly looking. 


during the following October she gave from 
28 to 32 


rather thin in flesh, but weighed 1230 pounds 


quarts per day. She shows to be 


when the photograph was taken. In good 
condition she would evidently weigh two to 
three hundred pounds more. 

Gen. Ross had nearly decided to give up 
farming a few years ago, having sold his 
large farm, and moved into the city to reap 
the advantages of better schools for his chil- 
dren, but becoming acquainted with the Red 
Polls he bas gradually drifted again towards 
the land, and now writes the Gazette that he 
has purchased a large farm in the vicinity, to 
which he will take his herd, which now num- 
bers 17 pure bred, and 50 one-half and three- 
quarters bloods. Could those who look upon 
horns as comely or necessary attachments to 
the heads of cattle, have seen the mischief 
and terror caused by a mad steer which with 
others was on board one of the steamers we 
sailed in during our trip South, we think they 
might possibly have had their opinions some- 
what modified, or had they been owners of 
the carloads of bulls that were recently ship- 
ped West, and when landed found either dead 
or badly torn and scarred, and ba@ly injured 
for life, they might have seen less beauty in 
horns. Horns, like pistols, are made to harm, 
and both sometimes ‘‘go off” without design, 
and neither are perfectly safe to have round. 


CHILLED POTATOES. 





Prof. H. P. Armsby, at the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station, has been making investiga- 
tions into the causes of the sweet taste often 
noticed in potatoes that have been exposed to 
low degrees of temperature. He finds that it 
is not freezing, but chilling, of potatoes that 
causes them to taste sweet, as a potato that 
freezes rapidly does not become sweet. 

In a letter to the Country Gentleman he en- 
deavors to explain the cause of these pecu- 
liarities. He contends that all live potatoes, 
during the season while they are stored in our 
cellars for winter use or for planting in spring, 
have certain vital changes constantly going 
on; in short, that potato tubers breathe and 
use up oxygen and carbon, as do the lungs of 
living animals. ‘There is a constant conver- 
sion of the starch of the potato into sugar and 
as constant a burning up of the sugar, through 
the breathing of the potato. Ifa potato is ex- 
posed for several days to a temperature be- 
tween 27° and 26°, or just above the freezing 
ing point of potatoes, the oxidation of the su- 
gar is stopped, or greatly retarded, though 
the conversion of starch into sugar still goes 
on; consequently the sugar accumulates to a 
degree that is plainly observable to the taste. 
The practical point gained from the experi- 
ments is that chilled potatoes, not frozen, but 
too swect to be palatable, if kept for several 
days in a temperature between 70° and 85° 
F., lost their sweet taste, and became per- 
fectly palatable. The excess of sugar was 
burned up by the breathing of the potato. 

The subject is certainly one of interest, and 
the experiments may be easily repeated by 
any one who has the potatoes and can control 
the temperature during the experiments. 

Dr. Armsby’s theory would seem to offer 
an explanation of the reason why our potatoes 
grow soggy during the winter, and are so 
much less palatable in spring than in the pre- 
vious fall, when first dug. The starch is con- 
stantly being changed to sugar, which is as 
constantly being burned up and thus chang- 
ing the potato from mealy to watery. 





Ligur Branmas as Layers.—Many per- 
sons have gained the impression that Light 
Brahma fowls are much better sitters than 
layers, and that if one wants eggs one must 
select Leghorns, Black Spanish or some other 
of the so-styled non-sitting breeds. One of 
our correspondents in Marlboro writes that 
he has Light Brahmas that began laying in 
December last and continued to lay up to the 
present time, with no break in their work. 
The Light Brahmas, if properly bred and car- 
ed for, are a most excellent breed for all pur- 
poses. 

Breeders have carried breeding for size to 
the extreme. A medium sized fowl is to be 
preferred ; one that can get about easily, fly 
from a low roost without injury, and sit and 
bring up chickens without spoiling her work 
by crushing her eggs or young. If Brahmas 
are hatched out so they can get their growth 
and begin laying in the early winter, and can 
have a warm, roomy place to winter in, they 
will pay for all the care given them. 





SHORTEN IN THE CanEs.—Now is the time 
to pinch off the ends of the present year’s 
growth of blackberry canes. If left to them- 
selves, the canes grow long and slender, and 
may require tying to stakes or trellises next 
season to keep the fruit out of the dirt; but 





if pinched back now, the side buds will throw 





out bearing shoots which will increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of the plants~and at the same 
time cause them to grow strong and stocky 
enough to stand without tying. At least this 
will be the case with strong-growing varieties, 
like the Snyder blackberry and Hornet. rasp- 
berry. The pinching can be done very rapid- 
ly with the thumb and finger. Blackberries 
should not be allowed to grow over four or 
five feet high, and raspberries not over three 
feet. Keep all suckers and sprouts that are 
not wanted to grow, hoed out. They are no 
better than any other weeds. 


Correspondence. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAV- 
INGS. 





The Outlook. 

There is nothing particularly encouraging to the 
farmers in this vicinity in the present outlook. 
The first frost was a severe blow, but it was left for 
still another on Sunday morning, June 15, to add 
intensely to that blow. Corn and potatoes were by 
the first so injured as to require re-planting, and 
having got well started were cut down by the sec- 
ond frost. On low lands, or rather in certain local- 
ities, beans were entirely destroyed. 

There were, as there frequently are in such cases, 
marked peculiarities; for instance, even where the 
frost was most severe, there were hills of corn 
where three of the stalks would be killed, and a 
single one bearing no evidence whatever of having 
been affected in the least. Also in the case of 
beans the same condition was noticed to exist. In 
some cases an entire hill would remain entirely 
free from any injury, while the surrounding hills 
would be wholly killed. A piece of corn of our 
own, which was bounded on one side by mowing, 
had three rows nearest the grass almost entirely 
destroyed, while the remainder of the piece was 
not injured. The same was true of a garden that 
was in the middle of a mowing lot, with this pecul- 
iarity, that the beans and corn adjoining the grass 
towards the south were badly injured, while on all 
the other three sides there seemed to be no differ- 
ence. It should also be stated that in the case of 
the corn mentioned above, the grass was upon the 
south side. It will be noticed that a very fine op- 
portunity is afforded for scientific men to pursue 
investigations regarding the causes for the pecul- 
iarities that are presented in these sudden and 
marked climatic changes. Sometimes, having given 
certain conditions or causes, effects can be pre- 
dicted with reasonable certainty ; but having given 
a partial cause with variable results, to reason back 
to discover complete and full causes becomes much 
more difficult. 

A Strawberry Worm. 

Our attention has been called to the existence of 
an insect pest in the shape of a green worm that 
works upon the strawberry plant. We have not 
seen any specimens of the worm, but from a de- 
scription its work is seriously destructive to the 
plant, as it entirely destroys all the foliage to the 
plant. We have heard of none except in one in- 
stance, and whether it 
resident that has taken to new work we 
determined. 


is a new visitor or an old 
have not 


The Canker Worm. 

This pest of the orchard is quite active in some 
sections of this vicinity. Messrs. S. F. and S. B. 
West, who are quite extensively engaged in fruit 
culture, were troubled last season to a large extent, 
but took no special precautions for the destruction 
of the same; as a consequence the visitation this 
season is much more numerous, and their orchards 
are almost wholly denuded of foliage. The field 
of injury is being extended, and yet but few have 
been seen and little injury has been done one mile 
to the east of Mr. West’s. Last season the younger 
Mr. West made some investigations regarding 
means of destruction and prevention of injury, 
and found that the expense was going to be so 
heavy in their orchards that they might as well let 
the work go on as to make an expenditure fully 
equal to the value of the trees. 

A Light Crop of Hay. 

Early in the season the outlook for an extensive 
hay crop was better than has been the case for 
some years, and the general opinion prevailed that 
the crop would be heavy. April and May sawa 
marked development of the crop, which was watered 
by frequent showers, but with the advent of the se- 
vere frosts and dry weather a marked change has 
been effected, both in the probabilities and the pub- 
lic opinion. 

Unless some marked change soon occurs the hay 
crop will be extremely light. Farmers estimate 
their crop at one half, or even one third, its former 
proportions, and many are taking precautions to 
provide supplemental feed by means of second 
crops, but with the appearance of drought the pros- 
pects in that direction are exceedingly doubtful. 

Bugs upon Vines. 

In case of vines of squashes, melons, and cu- 
cumbers, in many instances the “struggle for ex- 
istence” is unequal, especially when the bugs strike 
in for the foliage and worms for the roots. We 
have tried the common recommendation of apply- 
ing saltpetre water, but were hardly satisfied with 
the result. 

We tried another remedy which seemed to be 
very favorable, if results could be attributed to 
that, and that was to plant in each hill of vines a 
few stalks of beans. This was tried only last sea- 
son, and our vines were not infested, but still we 
should hardly dare say that it was owing wholly 
to the presence or the growing of beans in the hill 
with the vines. 

The Whortleberry Crop. 

This crop has for the past twenty years been a 
source of considerable revenue to the people of this 
vicinity, especially to the poorer class. The growth 
of whortleberry bushes is natural to a good portion 
of the soil of New England, and a large demand 
for the fruit has been cultivated, thus affording an 
excellent opportunity for women and children to 
provide both necessities and luxuries for the 
family. 

To this class the late frosts will work a serious 
injury, since the damage is so great that it is prob- 
able that the crop will be very light, if any at all. 
We have taken considerable pains to notice, and in 
this vicinity it is not probable that the crop will be 
sufficient for the home demand. Though appear- 
ing to be a small matter, it is one of vast impor- 
tance, and fills an important place in providing a 
good substitute for apples for the culinary depart- 
ment when that crop fails, which promises to be 
the case this season. The whortleberry pie or 
shortcake will be sadly missed for the next year. 

Witiiam H. YEOMANS. 

Columbia, Conn. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SUNSHINE. 





“Sunshine is important for the dairyman’s ani- 
mals as well as for his plants. The vital forces of 
animals, as well as those of vegetation, languish 
in the shade and spring into vigor and healthful- 
ness on coming again under the influence of the 
sun’s genial rays. Cows giving milk turn out a 
sounder, healthier, richer, and larger product in 
fair than in foul weather when the food is exactly 
the same.” The above paragraph I cut from the 
National Live Stock Journal of May, 1884, and I 
am impressed to ask the following questions for 
the consideration of readers of the FanmER. 

If the quality of the grass is the same in foul 
weather as it is in sunshiny weather, how does the 
sunshine affect the cow so as to cause her to yield 
sounder, healthier, and richer milk, and more of 
it? Every dairyman of one-cow power, who has 
allowed his cow to live by grazing, has observed 
the difference in yield of milk in fair or foul 
weather. Does the cow consume as much grass 
when it is wet as she would if it were dry? Cows 
fed in the stall never eat wet fodder as well as they 
would the same fodder free from dew or rain. We 
have thought the grass was not quite as rich in 
foul weather as in a sunshiny day, especially if it 
had not reached maturity. We have supposed 
that grass or corn cut for the silo in rainy weather 
could not be as rich as it would have been just be- 
fore the rain. The long time, Mr. Editor, that you 
were soiling cows, must have given you opportu- 
nity to judge very accurately of the comparative 
value of forage cut during sunshine or rain. 

We are compelled to believe that not all the dif- 
ference in the yield of milk can be attributed to 
the amount or quality of the food consumed, but 
that the sunlight has a direct influence upon the 
cow, causing her to increase the desirable product, 
as it simply is because she is more comfortable in 
the warm sunlight. 

If that is the reason, we might expect a cold, 
bleak day, though the sun shone, would lessen the 
milk product; that a cold barn, or anything tend- 
ing to make the cow uncomfortable in winter 
would also lessen it. Does the sunlight reach the 
lungs, and in that living laboratory produce a 





change that increases the milk and improves its 
quality ? Does the sunlight upon the cow’s body 
have the slightest effect upon the milk product, 
more than the same dry, comfortable condition, 
secured without the aid of sunshine ? 

Again the L. S. Journal says, “While sunlight 
contributes to animal health and vigor, too much 
of it may prove injurious. Cows especially are 
often affected unfavorably by too much exposure. 
They do not want a too long continuance in the 
burning rays of a midsummer sun.” Is it the 
sun’s heat or light that is oppressive to the cow? 
Heat is enervating, light is invigorating. 


F. F. Fisk. 





ReMakks.—Many of the above questions are well 
worthy of careful and thoughtful study. 
them are probably unanswerable without further 
definite experiments. 

We have no doubt, however, that green food free 
from rain or dew is far preferable, in practice, for 
feeding cows than is wet food. So, too, is grass 
better that grows in the sunlight than that which 
grows in a dense shade. We should say that a due 
amount of heat is invigorating, though an excess 
may be enervating. It has been our aim to keep 
cows as comfortable as possible, and to do this we 
have given them warm stables in winter, and cool 
shady ones in the heat of summer. 

There is little danger from too much direct sun- 
light on a winter stable in New England, nor have 
we found any harm from using a very shady one 
in summer, particularly when flies are inclined to 
annoy cattle. Curtains or blinds are as useful ina 
barn where cows are soiled in summer as they are 
in a dwelling-house for The highest at- 
tainable comfort in animals will bring us the best 


man. 


results. 





Selections, 
BREEDING OFF HORNS. 


The National Live Stock Journal has the 
following encouraging words for those cattle 
men who have found out that horns upon the 
heads of our domestic animals are a nuisance 
every time :— 

Our domestic animals are almost plastic im 
our hands. Youatt mentions that in polled 
Suffolk cattle ‘rudiments of horns can often 
be felt at an early age; and Darwin says: 
‘With hornless breeds of cattle and sheep, 
another singular kind of rudiment has been 
observed, namely, minute, dangling horns, 
attached to the skin alone.’ Prof. Dawkins, 
author of ‘‘Early Man in Britain,” says; ‘It 
is easy to explain the ease with which, in a 
comparatively short time, the horns have been 
oad out of some of our domestic cattle, by 
selection carried on through a few genera- 
tions. What this will effect in modifying the 


Some of 


| powder will do the work. It is stated, with 
what truth I do not know, that if the stubs of 

last year’s cabbages are set out, and all the 
sprouts but the lower one are broken off, a 
| head will form on which the adult insect will 

not deposit her eggs; but will not the 
| ‘‘worms” migrate to such heads just the 
| same P—N. Y. Examiner. 





LIVING FROM THE GARDEN. 





Gardeners, and above all, farmers, have no 
business to live meanly or to think of them- 
selves as obliged to drudge ceaselessly with- 
out the indulgences of other classes. One 
| has no business to see town folk having early 
vegetables and berries a month before his 
tardy supply comes on, to be out of them in 
| dog-days before the merchants and cheap 
| boarding house keepers in the city have 
| begun to see the end of fresh things; he has 
no need to live on doughnuts and boiled din- 
| ners the year round, when others try the 
| changes of spring lamb, fresh fish, boiled 

chicken, salads, ducks and green peas, capons 

and veal until turkey time comes again. He 
ought not to see town homes fragrant with 
flowers while his wife has only a bunch of sy- 
ringas or cinnamon roses, with a tuft of aspar- 
agus, to sweeten the parlor when she thinks 
to pick them. What better right have rich 
men to sit over desserts and choice pears, 
plums, grapes and apricots, while he must 
| content himself with a Baldwin apple in mid- 
winter? Who should have a becoming home 
with its lawn in front and large borders of the 
richest flowers; his house, one story and 
| small perhaps, yet hung with woodbine, wild 
| grapes and roses against the background of 

a and nut trees, spreading their flank- 

ing boughs with good effect as if it were a 

cottage ornee, with its acres of shrubberies. 

Why should he not have in his garden choice 
strawberries, currants 
and gooseberries jostling each other in earl- 





| iest perfection, red and black cherries, golden 


cranial characters, may be gathered from the | 


fact that the polled Galloway cattle have lost 
their horns and acquired a frontal protuber- 
ance within so short time as eighty years.’ 
‘Coventry on Live Stock,” gives the opinion 
that the Galloways began to be without horns 
by crossing on them a hornless bull, and then 


them out with a knife, at a very early age. 
There can be no doubt that horns may be 


bred off of any of our cattle, by first remov- | 


ing the horns when calves, and then breeding 
only from the hornless. 


and of the season, 


and purple plums, plenty of black caps to 
make up for the lost strawberries, and grapes 
as soon as raspberries are over, big blanched 
salads, peas in succession, as well as his town 
neighbor, who sells him groceries and cotton ? 
Why should he not have as fine pears, peach- 
es, winter apples, and grapes at Christmas as 
well as the president of the Horticultural 
Society, and why should not his girls have big 
French roses and tuberoses as well as the solit- 
ary dahlia and China aster which cecorate the 
yard, and the common geranium in-door? 
Why doesn’t he have an herb bed to make his 
plain dinner savory, and lavender to sweeten 
his sheets at night? A poor English cottager 
will have all these by thrift and contrivance. 
Why not an American farmer?— Chicago 
Herald. 


FEEDING GRAIN TO CATTLE ON 
GRASS. 


Prof. Sanborn, of the Agricultural College 
of Missouri, has been making some experi- 
ments in feeding grain to cattle when on 


. . - | grass, to determine whether the practice is 
when in any case horns did appear, cutting | > 
S| profitable or not. 


The practice has of late 


| increased among the owners of choice stock 


The writer of this | 


has two half- Jerseys that are without horns, | 


although both sire and dam had good-sized 
horns. One had its horns injured accidentally 
when a calf, and the other had its horns seared 


they afterwards ceased to grow. ‘These two 
heifers sometimes have calves with horns and 
sometimes without horns, the sire having 
horns. 

In breeding the horns off, it would be ne- 
cessary to have the sire hornless. After a few 
of each sex were established without horns, by 
artificially removing them, and then breeding 
these together, and continuing only to breed 
those without horns, it would require but a 
comparatively short time to establish a horn- 
less breed. ‘There would, at first, occasion- 
ally be a calf with horns, but this should be 
excluded. 

Breeders should be familiar with the fact 
that the animals they breed and feed are 
changeable in many ways by their action. 
They may take a very common cow that has, 
with her ancestors, been subjec ted to scanty 


feeding, and never had the milk secretions | 


developed ; if they take her young, gradually 
increasing her food, which is adapted to milk 
production, they may easily add fifty per cent 
to her yield, and this increase will become a 
permanent characteristic and will be inherited 
by her progeny, and the next generation can 
be further increased as milk producers; or 
the breeder can almost breed milk production 
out of them—they are plastic in his hands. 


CHEESE AS FOOD. 

Cheese when properly made, and thorough- 
ly cured, so that all of its substance is availa- 
ble for food, has twice the value of butchers’ 
meat for sustaining life, and is quite as easily 
digested, and as wholesome. But all cheese, 
even when well cured, is not equal to its high- 
est possibilities. Many circumstances inter- 
fere with its perfection. In the first place, 
good cheese can only be made out of good 
milk, and this is not always at the command 
of the cheese maker. The milk which was 
good when it came from the cow may not be 
so when it reaches the cheese vat; it may be 
sour or stale, or uncleanly ; and, further, milk 
itself is liable to wide variations in its con- 
stituents, thereby varying the quality of cheese 
made from it. But these are only accidental 
irregularities, that are not always present, and 
cheese made from milk which is free from 
them should not be condemned on their ac- 
count. They are avoidable, and do not, in 
fact, give much ground for complaint against 
the use of cheese. 

There are other things connected with the 
use of cheese equally avoidable, which give 
rise to well-grounded complaints, that are 
telling heavily against its good name and use. 
Bearing in mind the indigestible, and conse- 
quently unwholesome, condition of newly- 
pressed curd, or, as it is called, green cheese, 
and remembering that this condition only 
abates gradually, as the cheese advances in 
in curing, the ill effects of putting it into con- 
sumption too soon, while it is yet in the green 
state, will be understood. ‘Those who are at 
all familiar with the traflic in cheese know 
very well that much of the cheese of com- 
merce, when it goes into consumption, is too 
imperfectly cured to have its food value fully 
available. It is so indigestible as to be un- 
healthful, and it is used at a loss because much 
of it is not digested at all. Thus the prac- 
tice of thrusting green cheese upon the mar- 
kets gives rise to just grounds for objections 
to its healthfulness and value, and greatly 
restricts its consumption, all of which would 
be obviated by retaining the goods in the cur- 
ing room till they are fit for use.—Prof. L. 
B. Arnold, in Nat. Live-Stock Journal. 





THE FOES OF THE CABBAGE. 





When one considers how many insects there 
are that prey upon the cabbage plant, he be- 
ins to wonder how it can ever grow at all. 
Ve simply name a few of these insects, then 
give some preventives and remedies. There 
are the imported cabbage worm (Pieris rape), 
the Southern cabbage worm ( Pieris protodice), 
the potherb butterfly (Pieris oleracea), the 
larger cabbage butterfly (Pieris momeste), the 
cabbage plusia (Plusia brassice), the cabbage 
mamestra (Mamestra chenopodii), the zebra 
cabbage worm (Ceranisca picta), the cabbage 
pionea (Pionea rimosalis), the cabbage plu- 
tella (Plutella cruciferarum), and—well these 
are a few of them! 

Hot water is one of the surest remedies. It 
can be applied without injury to the ps at 
a temperature of 130° Fah., Prof. Riley says, 
and even should the outer leaves of the plant 
get a little scalded, it will dono harm. One 
thing in favor of this application is, it is harm- 
less to everything but the worm. Hot water 
alone is quite as effective as when any sub- 
stance, such as copperas, alum, salt, etc., is 
mixed with it. I have lately seen buttermilk 
and water, in the proportion of one to two, 
recommended, but cannot vouch for its effi- 
cacy. 

If poison is to be applied to cabbage, or 
any other garden crop, we prefer to use it in 
water rather than in a dry state. Professor 
Riley, we notice, recommends the use of Py- 
rethrum, in proportion by weight of about 1 
to 600. If used dry, there is often less chance 
for it to fall just where it is most needed. 
Last summer I tried sprinkling with dirt, and 
found it to work quite successfully. Salt, 
lime, soot and road-dust will sometimes prove 
effectual against the young brood. An agri- 
caltural.wrtter has found that s compound of 
lime, superphosphate of lime, and carbolic 


and dairy farmers, and it is also quite preva- 
lent in the West, where corn is kept within 
reach of fattening cattle the year round. 

Few will doubt that in the latter part of the 
season, when the pastures become dry and 
short, that for milch cows or increase of flesh 
or growth in any cattle, that soiling or grain 


1; . if > . 
. : : | feeding must be resorted to if the best suc- 
with a hot iron when they first started, and | —_ Kept ' : 


cess is expected; but it is generally main- 
tained that in the flush of the season when 
the pastures are green and grass plenty, noth- 
ing can be added to sweet nutritious grasses 
that will be either beneficial to the greatest 
increase or economical use. Really first class 
pasture cannot be bettered by any ordinary 
food. In Prof. Sanborn’s test of feeding 
grain to’ steers for fifty days, from May to 
July, those fed with four pounds each of ship- 
stuff in addition to grass, showed a greater 
gain in weight than four others on grass 
alone, but the cost of the increase was 13.9 
cents per pound ; more than twice what it was 
worth. On reversing the feed for another 
fifty days, giving lot two the ship-stuff, 
showed similar results. 

Experiments were also made with milch 
cows, with these conclusions by the profes- 
sor: ‘*Upon good pastures of mixed grasses 
these trials and other observations lead me 
to believe that it is very doubtful whether 
any food can be economically added to them 
for the best months of the season for steers 
grown for beef, and open to question whether 
it will pay for cows and other stock in the 
West at present. Breeders who make growth 
with less reference to cost than early maturity 
and appearance, and dairymen who sell fancy 
butter whose quality is affected by small fac- 
tors, will reason from a different basis.” 


TRAINING TOMATO PLANTS. 





Most growers agree that keeping tomatoes 
off the ground is a great advantage. Stakes 
or trellises are now used, to a great extent, 
to train them to. A common way is to train 
to single stakes of about four feet in height, 
tying the plants to the stakes as they grow. 
This is little or no improvement over the old 
way of letting them lie on the ground. A 
much better plan is to set the plants in rows 
of four feet apart, and the plants three feet in 
the row. Before setting the plants, dig out a 
couple of spits of earth, and set in three 
branches of trees—twiggy ones are best—in 
triangular form, with the tops spreading out- 
ward. Set the plant in the centre of this, 
and as it grows om the shoots inside of the 
stakes by passing a string around them. 
There is no better way to get good, clean 
fruit from tomatoes. 

As everything generally has some disad- 
vantage connected with it, so this way of 
growing tomatoes is not perfect. When the 
plants are allowed to run over the ground, 
they keep the soil cool and moist. It follows 
that tying up to stakes produces the opposite 
effect, and the plants suffer the sooner from 
summer droughts. ‘This can be easily reme- 
died by mulching around the plants with 
something to break the sun’s rays. If nothing 
else is at hand, cornstalks answer admirably. 
Tomatoes produce such a mass of foliage that 
they require much moisture, and it is surpris- 
ing how they thrive, when by mulching or 
other means, the ground is never allowed to 
become too dry.—Germantown Telegraph. 





KICKING COW. 


I once had a cow, eight years old, that was 
the worst kicking cow I ever saw, from her 
youth up. She had been coaxed and whipped, 
whipped and coaxed, but all to no purpose. 
I made up my mind that the next time she 
kicked I would take up her hind leg and hold 
it up while some one milked her. I only had 
to wait until the next morning to see the fun. 
The next morning soon came around, the cow 
kicked as usual, and the instant she kicked I 
lifted up her hind leg, and in spite of her, 
held it up until she — up all effort in try- 
ing to get control of her leg again. I called 
a hand to come and milk her, I holding up 
her leg all the time; I then let her have her 
leg again. I kept her three years after that, 
and she was never known to kick again. I 
have broken a number of cows of the habit of 
kicking, in the same way. The instant your 
cow kicks, lift up her leg, and hold it just as 
a blacksmith would a horse’s hind leg to set a 
shoe. If you let your cow go until you can 
call the neighbors to help you, she will never 
get the idea that you hold up her leg because 
she kicked. The above treatment is more 
effective than all the halters and tying legs 
ever invented to break a cow of kicking.— 
Cor. Ohio Farmer. 





Som Exnavstion.—Was any soil ever ex- 
hausted? A threshing machine is ‘‘exhaust- 
ed” when the grain ceases to run into the 
measure, because the man at the cylinder has 
stopped feeding. In the same manner a soil 
is exhausted when a crop is a failure, from the 
fact that the soil has not been fed. The soil 
is a machine for turning out grass, grain, beef, 
wool and milk, and you must put it in at the 
hopper or you need not expect much at the 
spout. When farming comes down to this 
‘‘machine basis,’’ we will have ‘farming that 

ays,” in the full meaning of those words. 

-rof. Jordan is helping on that day by show- 

ing that all crops are exhaustive, though in 
different degrees. The amount of food ele- 
ments removed in a crop is not a perfect 
measure of the exhaustion, and this fact com- 
plicates matters, but the ‘‘machine idea” will 
‘shold water” nevertheless. You may play 
sharp dodges on a new soil, but an old one, 
1 in service, will not give 
. No overdrafts are allowed.—. 

ia Press 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Truck Farming Around Norfolk. 
Norrouk, Va., June 14th, 1884. 

During my four days tarry in this city and vi- 
cinity I have had very good opportunities for 
visiting some of the best “truck” farmers in the 
State as well as to study the general character ot 
the place and its people. On my way home from 
Baltimore I stopped off at Old Point Comfort, took 
breakfast at the Hygeia hotel, and then took a 
carriage for Hampton where I spent most of the 
day visiting the 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
and the farm connected with it. This was a fitting 
place to establish a school for the education and 
improvement of the colored people of the South, 
for it was near here that the first slaves were land- 
ed that were ever stolen from their native land and 
brought to this country. Here too, the earliest 
English civilization on this Continent was estab- 
lished, and here now stands the second church that 
was built in America. During the war this sec- 
tion of country was regarded as the freedmen’s 
refuge, ‘‘contrabands” collecting here in great num- 
bers, seeking the protection of the federal! Govei, 
ment. As one of my friends here expressed it, the 
woods were literally “full of them” for miles 
around. 

The Normal School opened here about sixteen 
years ago, with fifteen hundred students, and two 
teachers, on a manual labor basis, and under the 
auspices of the American Missionary Association. 
Two years later it was chartered by the General 
Assembly of Virginia, with a board of 17 trustees, 
in which no denomination has a majority, as it is 
conducted in the interest of no sect, though de- 
voted to Christian education. In 1872 it was grant- 
ed the income of one-third of the Agricultural col- 
lege land grant, amounting to the sum of $95,000, 
which is mostly invested in United States bonds 
bearing six per cent interest, which is regularly 
paid. 

The farm and grounds occupied by the school 
contain nearly 200 acres, and a Mrs. Hemenway, 
of Massachusetts, | think, has given the school a 
farm of 500 acres lying about four miles away, 
which, under the charge of one of the graduates, 
Charles Varrison, is a success and a credit to the 
Institution. Both farms are supervised by Mr. 
Albert Howe, Farm Manager, an energetic son of 
New England, whose acquaintance I was happy to 
make. He speaks very highly of the general char- 
acter and deportment of the students, fourteen of 
whom are employed through the year, attegding 
school only at night, and forty-two day scholars, 
who are detailed to work on the farm one day in a 
week. There is alsoa class of Indian boys who 
work upon the farm a portion of the time, and are 
making good progress. Although the leading idea 
in the management is educational, yet it has been 
so carried on as not to become a burden, the re- 
ceipts last year exceeding the disbursements by 
something over 2200. 

It has been dry here for several 
weeks, and the crops are suffering in consequence, 
but a good crop of clover and other early grasses, 
and several acres of rye hay have already been cut 
and stored for the large herd of cattle kept here 
largely by the soiling system. We found 37 cows, 
many of them choice breeds, 3 fine bulls, 22 
horses and mules, and 18 colts, 2 yoke of oxen, 48 
young cattle and beef animals, 270 swine of 50 
pounds to 300 pounds weight each, and 206 sheep 
and number of fowls and 
turkeys. 
housed, and 125 tons of corn ensilage stored in 
silos. Winter oats do well here, often much bet- 
ter than those sown in the spring, as this crop 
must grow in cool weather to fill well. Sweet po- 
tatoes and all the other field and garden crops 
adapted to the vicinity are raised in abundance, 
sweet potatoes often yielding 150 barrels per acre. 
There is a brick-kiln upon the farm which is also a 
source of revenue, giving employment to the stu- 
dents and furnishing brick for all the buildings, 
which are numerous, large and sub- 
stantial. Tailoring, wheelwrighting, blacksmithing, 
shoe-making, carpentering, harness-making and 
printing are all carried on here, and taught to the 
students, also sewing, cooking, laundry work, and 
general housework to the girls. The income from 
these industries last year was over $35,000, most of 


excessively 


lambs, besides a large 
Last year 75 tons of hay was cut and 


now quite 


the work being done by the four to five hundred 
students, many of whom work ten hours a day, and 
study two hours at night. 

About 90 per cent of the graduates from the In- 
stitute become teachers in colored schools through- 
out the South, and are making a beginning ina 
In the county of Norfolk the 
teachers have a Monthly Teachers Institute held at 


very useful work. 


the Academy in Portsmouth, where white and col- 
ored all attend. The Institute has been greatly 
aided in its work by many benevolent and public 
spirited northern persons, but there is still an op- 
portunity open for a great deal more such aid, and 
readers who would know more of the workings of 
the school should send to Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
principal, who will gladly furnish reports of what 
has been done, and an account of the plans for the 
future. One might fill many letters with topics of 
interest in connection with what may be seen and 
learned here every day in the year. 


The Peanut Crop. 


Walking the first morning after our arrival in 
Norfolk with our friend, Mr. Alfred Blake, we 
were invited to look in at the rooms of the Norfolk 
Storage Company, the largest peanut establishment 
in the world, where we found 15,000 bags of pea- 
nuts, holding four bushels each, piled up waiting 
Steam 
machinery is used for doing all the heaviest of the 
work, though hundreds of hands find employment 
here in the busy season. Virginia furnishes the 
larger part of all the peanuts grown in the coun- 
try, her crop last year amounting to 1,250,000 
bushels, while North Carolina and Tennessee came 
next, the total for the three States being 2,000,000 
While riding out to visit some of the 
Lindsey & Co. 


orders for cleaning, sorting and shipping. 


bushels. 
farms advertised for sale by E. C. 
who are advertising in the Farmer, I was showna 
farmer working in the field, who has just bought a 
good peanut farm of 300 acres, and who expects to 
pay for it all with his first crop of peanuts. He 
was at work planting and cultivating at the time ot 
our visit, ina single field of them containing 150 
acres. He has learned his business, manures suffi- 
ciently with purchased fertilizer, obtains very 
heavy crops, and will doubtless accomplish what he 
has undertaken. Most planters are satisfied witha 
crop of from 75 to 100 bushels per acre, but this 
farmer raises many more, and of a quality that 
commands the highest prices. I am told that only 
the best peanuts can be sold in Boston, five grades 
being made for the different markets of the world. 
Peanuts are often grown as a second crop after a 
crop of cabbage has been sent to market, the cab- 
bage being frequently set in the late fall, and sold 
early the next season, say in April or May. 


Market Gardens. 


By the kindness of Mr. A. D. Blake, of the firm 
of Smith Snow & Co., Real Estate Agents, who 
hitched up a pair of horses for a drive of four or 
five miles out from Norfolk, I had an opportunity 
for spending a few hours with Mr. A. J. Newton, 
one of the most enterprising market gardeners in 
all this region. Mr. Newton is a New England 
man, but has been farming herejthe past eighteen 
years. His farm is a small one for this section 
containing only 45 acres, but it is most thorough- 
ly worked. He employs from 30 to 40 hands 
in the busy season, and raises mainly cabbage, 
(early and late,) beets, squashes, onions, spinage 
and lettuce for the Northern markets, also other 
crops in moderate quantity. Cabbage is sent off 
by the thousand barrels, and manure purchased by 
the thousand dollars worth. He brings a great 
deal in vessels from New York City at a cost of 
about $1 50a load of 25 bushels. We measured 
late cabbage heads that were 12 inches in diameter, 
and solid enough to split open with a little wet 
weather, which by the way, is very much needed 
here. It is hard for a Northern man to believe, 
that such large drumheads can be gathered here by 
the acre before the middle of June, but over 2000 
barrels of early ones had already been shipped at 
from $2 to $3 per barrel. The east branch of the 
Elizabeth river washes his grounds, and most of 
his stuff is floated down to Norfolk in a sloop of 
his own, thus making transportation expenses com- 
paratively light. He is connected by telephone 
with the outside world, and can sit in his parlor 
and receive latest quotations for vegetables from 
the leading cities, and shape his consignments ac- 
cordingly. He is within twenty-four hours by water 
of New York or Philadelphia, thirty-six of Provi- 
dence, and can get his goods into Boston in forty- 
eight hours. A new line of railroad is being built 
that will soon bring him twelve hours nearer to the 
New York market. His profits have greatly va- 
ried from year to year, according to the season and 
the markets, varying from $1500 in dull years to 
$5000, and even $7000 in exceptionally good years. 
His help costs from 50 cents to 75 cents per day for 
male and female colored laborers, who board them- 
selves. The freight on a barrel of cabbage to New 
York is usually about 17 cents. He uses some 200 
hot bed sash for starting early plants, and at pres- 
ent is investing largely in tiles for underdrains. 
Mr. Newton's farm is a model in its way, almost 
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Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 


ite publication, containing in each issue 


re columns of just such practical in- 


on the breeding, rearing, feeding, 


irketing of poultry, as is needed by 
v farmer, and it will be furnished 
ind. 


POST will also be sent, on 


iY 


sume terms, to our old subscribers. 


subscriber now upon our list, who 
MER for one year in advance from 

mth, will receive the 
numbers of the Poultry Post, 
We are obliged to make 


order t 


» have the subscriptions 
bear the same date, thus avoiding 


uur own books, or those of the 
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Heneral Mutelligencee. 

| 

PERSONAL. 

Phe expected visit of General Sheridan to | 
inity, has suggested to the members of 

the ( ‘rand. Army Post 68, the project of invit- | 
ing the comrades of the other Posts in Boston | 
1 to 


paying special honors to the hero. 


il its neighborhoot join with them in | 


It is pro- | 
posed to give him an open-air camp-fire re- 
ception, to occupy a day andan evening. So 
the matter has been agitated, the | 


ar 
proposition meets with enthusiastic approval, | 


as 


on the above terms, without fur- | 


| will be 


| small load of wood. 
| pull a pound. 


in Boston Theatre the Hon. Harvey N. Shep- 
ard delivered the oration, Mr. F. M. Stan- 
wood read the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Rev. E. A. Horton acted as chaplain. 
A notable feature of the day's observance, 
though not an official one, was that the fire 
department were called upon to respond to 
eleven alarms of fire, which is decidedly more 
than the usual fourth of July average. 





Testing tHe New York OLeoMARGRINE 
Acr.—R. H. McGann, manufacturer of oleo- 
margarine in Brooklyn, having become tired 
of waiting for Dairy Commissioner Brown to 


test the constitutionality of the act prohibit- | 


ing the manufacture of oleomargarine, and | 
. . . . . * * » | 
being unwilling to continue in the position of 


| . . 
| cuting officer. 


which, however, is expected soon, and if ad- 


the higher courts. 


LOW GRADE FLOUR. 


The following, from the American Miller, 





| shows that its editor knows what he is talking 
about :— 

Perhaps under no one term is concealed so 
| much false logic as is covered by the term 
|*‘low grade.” While it is true that the less 
| low grade made in the mill, the better the 
mill's books will show, it by no means follows 
| that the amount of the article made is an in- 
| dex either of the character of the milling or 
|} the profits of the mill. A good mill may 


W  ENGLA 


the District-Attorney appearing as the prose- 
Mr. MeGann’s counsel raised | 
the point that the law was unconstitutional, | 
and Justice Walsh reserved his decision, for apples from Western States or those from 


verse to McGann the case will be appealed to | 








| EXPORTING APPLES. 


The apple crop of 1884 throughout tle 
United States and Canada promises to be one 
of the largest gathered for many years. In 
the eleven Western counties of New York, 
Wayne, Monroe, Orleans, Erie, Niagara, On- 
, tario, Genesee, Livingston, Cattaraugus, Cha- 

tauqua and Wyoming, which make up one 
‘immense apple orchard, it is aaimatel that 
| the yield will be over 4,000,000 barrels. 
The apples from that region are generally 
considered the finest in the world, both be- 
cause of their flavor and because they pre- 
serve their soundness longer than others when 
stored in warehouses or while being trans- 
ported. And yet their market value is below 
that of others, and there is less demand for 
them. The cause lies in the fact that the 
growers insist upon —s their apples in 

pony” barrels holding from six to eight 

quarts less than the flour barrel, which is the 





persistently violating the law, even though he | standard used by growers everywhere else. 
believed it to be unconstitutional, caused a 
complaint to be lodged against himself, ad- 
mitted the fact of manufacture, and the case | 
was tried June 30th before Justice Walsh, of 
the Court of Special Sessions, in Brooklyn, 


The apples are carted by the growers to 
receiving points on the lines of a railroad or 
canal, and there sold to the commission mer- 
chants or ‘‘dealers,” who pay cash for them 

‘ton the head of the barrel,” as it is called, 
| and take the risk of transportation or ware- 
| housing. ‘They in turn sell to the retailers, 
|or export them. The retailers always de- 
mand full barrels, and will pay from 50 cents 
in New York to $1 in foreign countries more 





| New England and Canada than for Western 
New York apples. 

A New York dealer who is said to have the 
largest apple trade in the world said to a re- 
porter in the presence of several other large 
dealers : 

‘The Western New York growers injure 

| themselves by insisting upon the ‘pony’ bar- 
rels. These contain only about 16 cents 
worth of apples less than the standard size, 
| yet they can only be sold for from 50 cents to 
| #1 per barrel less than those packed in the 
The apples are really worth 


standard barrel. 
more than those from the West and other 
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the shells are made useful, being put into im- 
mense sacks and sold to livery men for horse- 
bedding, and a very comfortable, healthful 
bed they make.—N. Y. Mercantile Journal. 





HORRORS OF THE MIDDLE PASSAGE. 

During the year 1883 no fewer than 9,096 
a imals were inowe overboard in transit be- 
tween this country and England; 664 were 
landed dead. and 526 were so much injured 
or exhausted that they had to be killed just 
after they had been dragged ashore, making 
an aggregate of 10,286 animals done to death 
by our live stock traffic with Europe. The 
companions of these wretched creatures that 
underwent the deadly extreme of suffering— 
just think of the tortures they too must have 
endured under the same conditions that 
proved fatal to their less robust comrades! 
Great improvements are yearly being made 
in the mode of transporting live stock across 
the Atlantic; but even with the latest im- 
provements, what a horrible amount of suffer- 
ing and mortality still remains to shame our 
humanity and civilization! In view of the 
fair profits at all times from our dressed meat 
trade with Europe, and of the terrible barbar- 
ity of much of our live stock transatlantic 
trade in rough and torrid weather, it would 
be a blessing in disguise, probably for the 
people and-certainly for the animals con- 
cerned in this trade, if the English Govern- 
ment absolutely prohibited it, either on the 
strong ground of humanity, or the weak pre- 
text of danger of contagion from our herds.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


CAUSE OF THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 

Special correspondence represents that the 
small cattle dealers in the Indian Territory, 
who are called *trustlers,” are in such conflict 
with the large companies, the ‘cattle kings,” 
that the dissension threatens to seriously dis- 
turb the peace of the Territory. The Cher- 
okee council passed an act limiting to fifty 
acres tracts of land to be enclosed by wire 








sections, and the barrels, cartage, domestic 
freight, storage, and ocean freights are about 
the same. If the Western apples were sell- 
ing for from $2 to $2.25, we could well af- 


| 
| 


make twice as much low grade as a poor mill ; ford to pay $2.50 for these New York apples, 
makes, and this may arise solely because it | provided they were in the standard barrel 


| makes a closer finish, and keeps the impuri- | and honestly packed. 
A mill that is tailers refuse to take them from us, and we 


ties out of the higher grades 
not doing either close or good work may have 
a sinall per centage of dark flour which it can 
spout into its But the 
grade is there, all the same; that is, what is 
not in the feed pile. Fifteen per cent of low 
| grade, or more, need appal no one. A part 
|of that amount may be an absolute saving 
| over the price of feed, and a goodly portion 
| of the remainder may profitably be kept out 
| of other grades. At the same time it should 
be the aim to keep the quantity of low grade 
| as small as possible, provided, of course, that 
this is not done at a sacrifice of the close fin- 
| ish, or deterioration of the baker's flour. This 
simply means keeping the impurities out of 
| the flour, and using such machinery as_ will 


other grades. 


not make and incorporate them in the flour. | grower himself in the price of the barrel. 


At the present state of the art of milling it is 
impossible to avoid making more or less of a 
grade of flour with which impurities are large- 
ly mingled. But at the same time it must be 
remembered that ‘‘low grade” is a relative 
rather than an absolute term, and the amount 
made is only a criterion of comparison when 
the prices obtained for the entire product of 
one mill shows that it is getting less money 
from its wheat than other mills. We are glad 
to see that comparisons of different mills and 
| systems are now being made on the basis of 
| the mill’s entire output; and while it is a safe 
| general rule to make the largest possible 
|amount of the best flour compatible with a 
close finish, in the last analysis, the question 
is almost wholly one of the gross price obtain- 
ed tor the gross product. 


Hors.—A Waterville correspondent of the 
New York Jimes writes as follows: 


The faces of hop growers are wreathed in 
| smiles. Prices are going up, and the vines 
are looking well—not so well on the whole as 
| last year, but well enough to assure a_profit- 
| able season if the fruiting corresponds with 
| the present promises. Thro’ the towns of 
| Kirkland, Augusta, Marshall and portions of 
| Sangerfield, in Oneida county, the observer 
will find very many yards in excellent condi- 
the vine is | 


low | them at less than cost 


| 
| 


| larger barrels as cheap, 





| pect is to be before they begin to make them, 
} 
| 








Sut, as it is, the re- 


have lost largely by being compelled to keep 
them stored for a long time, and then to sell 


‘The growers in their own interest should 
use the standard barrel. They could buy the 
if not cheaper. 
| ‘Pony’ barrels cannot be used for anything 
except apples, and the coopers are compelled 
to wait until they know what the crop pros- | 


as they have to order a special size of timber, 
and then there is danger that the hands who 
have been idle for some time, seeing the ne- 
cessity for the progress of the work, will 
strike for higher wages, which if granted will 
cooper but out of the | 


If | 


not come out of the 


the standard barrel were used, the coopers | 
could go on and manufacture their stock, and 
if it could not be used for apples it could be 
used for flour or potatoes, and so would of | 
necessity become cheaper. And then again 
the retailer who pays 50 cents for his barrel | 
could sell it for 25 cents, and so get part of | 
his money back. 

‘There is something in the climate and the 
limestone soil of Western New York which | 
makes the apples grown there firmer, and so | 
better for shipping than any other apples in | 
the world. ‘The export apple trade legiti- | 
mately belongs to New York City because 
the freights by rail and the Erie Canal are | 
lower to this point than to others, and be- 
cause here are to be found the best and fast- | 
est steamers. But the export trade is going | 
to Boston, Montreal, Portland and Lalifax, | 
because of the small packages we have here. 
The apple crop is relatively as valuable in | 
Western New York as the grain, or butter, | 
or cheese crops, for export purposes. The | 
growing of apples there has replaced the pro- | 
duction of wheat, flour and cattle, and when | 
the crop is poor, or when there is no market, | 
the growers will be poor. If their barrels | 
were full size they might monopolize nearly 
the whole export trade. Exporting began in 
large quantities in 1877. In 1880 and 1882, 
when the crops were large, it was the highest, 
reaching over 1,4 0,000 barrels in 1882, and 


| tion. ‘There are few poor hills; ; . i ‘a 
ome! f 4 I = Bsn fa | this year, with a similar crop, it is expected 
-arty r¢ , r, gives promise of é : 
| “hee i i » ation of Pa r 1d > d to run = 4 to 2,500,000 barrels at the least. 
gy yield. nh portions ol Sangernheid a foot a ° ° | 
i De I . 5 5 rhe apples go mainly to London, Liverpool, 


many roots were winter killed, and yards are 
uneven, but it is calculated that in most cases 
increased acreage will compensate for the va- 
cant hills in old yards. The yards in Madi- 
son county average about the same as in this 
county, though in several instances in the for- 
mer fields were ploughed up which the year 
previous were first class. ‘lhe Madison acre- 
age is about the same as in 1883. Reports 
from Oswego county have been less favorable 
than from other parts of the hop district ever 
since ‘‘grubbing” began, and though more 
acres are to hops than in 18s:}, fewer bales 
harvested than then. Prices, how- 
ever, encourage every grower. 








How to Disaproint a Batky Horse.— 
A Leominster farmer recently broke his horse 
of a **bulky” freak, in a very quiet, and as he 


is 





claims, not a cruel manner. His horse in 


on the part of his master. 
attached to a rack wagon, to the wood for a| 


The animal would not | 


club, but tied him to a tree 
stand.” He went to the lot at sunset and 
asked him to draw, but he would not straighten 
said the far- 


and it is thought that at least 10,000 veterans |atug. ‘I made up my mind,” 
will fall into line for the occasion. mer, ‘‘when that horse went to the barn ” 
roulk ce § ‘ * ow The i 
Capt. James B. Eads has just received no- | ¥°4 1 take that load of wood. The night 
hoe aediead was not cold. I went to the barn, got blan- 
ice that the Socie Arts Engle AS | Lot 
tice that the ety of Arts in Engiane as '/ kets and covered the horse warm and he 
awarded to him the Albert medal, ‘‘For dis- | stood until morning. ‘Then he refused to 
tinguished services in the science of engineer- | draw. At noon I went down, and he was 
by whicb the great waterways of America probably hungry and lonesome. He drew 
: fs Thi ial | that load of wood the first time I asked him. 
ve been opened to c¢ ree. s meda ; 
have been opened to commerce." - | I returned, got another load before I fed 
has been heretofore voted to Faraday, Les-| him. I then rewarded him with a good din- 


i 
lhompson, ete 


American to obtain the honor. 

Attorney General Brewster is said to be 
The 
other evening he unconsciously neglected 


the most courteous man in Washington. 
to 
return the salute of a gentleman who met him 
on the street, but immediately hurried back 
and apologized for the omission. On another 
occasion he drove to a newspaper correspond- 
ent’s house and apologized for having forgot- 
ten to give him a promised interview at his 
office. 

District Judge Colt of Rhode Island has 


been nominated as successor to Judge Lowell, 


as Circuit Judge of the United States Su- | 


preme Court. 


Richard A. Procter, the astronomer, arrived 


in New York in the City of Rome on Sunday 
last. He intends to become a permanent res- 
ident of this country, and to be a citizen of 
the Republic. 

Minister Lowell has so far recovered from 
the worst effects of his attack of gout as to 
be able to walk up He 
hopes to be able to take carriage exercise 


and down stairs. 
within a few days. 

Hiram Sibley’s additional gift of $85,000 
has been accepted by Cornell University. 
Mr. Sibley is to furnish $35,000 to be used 
in building an addition to the mechanic arts 
structure, which will cost $35,000, and will 
be finished by next fall; aud that the uni- 
versity shall perpetuate as a fund for the 
benefit of the mechanic arts building the sum 
of #50,000, which Mr. Sibley also gives as 
an endowment fund. 

Hon. Henry F. French, Assistant Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, left Washington on Tues- 
day for New York, where he took passage 

n the steamship Aurania Wednesday for Liv- 
erpool. He is accompanied by his family, 
and expects to remain in England about two 
months for rest and recreation. 

I'he Schenectady Star says that President 
Kliphalet Nott Potter, while in Paris, was im- 
portuned by a well-known California million- 
aire to found an educational institute in San 
Francisco, the gentleman proposing to place 
in Dr. Potter's hand $10,000,000, and that 
Dr. Potter was obliged by personal reasons to 
decline. 

Mr. John Jarrett, whom the President has 
selected for the head of the new Labor Bu- 
reau, was formerly Secretary and Manager of 
the great trades union of iron workers ex- 
tending from Pittsburg west. The Philadel- 
phia Press says that while holding that posi- 
tion he gained the confidence of both employ- 
ers and employed by his sterling good sense 
and moderation. He has made a close study 
of the various problems growing out of the 
relations between capital and labor, and if 
any good can be brought forth from this new 
department perhaps he is as well qualified to 
bring it out as anybody that could be found. 





Fourrn or Juty.—The Fourth was cele- 
brated in Boston in much the same manner as 
for years past. The programme laid out by 
the city authorities contained but one new 
‘vature, a swimming match. At the exercises 


Napoleon III., Bessemer, Sir William | 


, but Captain Eads is the first | 


: 
ner, which he eagerly devoured. I have 


drawn several loads since. Once he refused 
to draw, but as soon as he saw me start for 
the house he started after me with the load. 
A horse becomes lonesome and discontented 
when left alone, as much as a person, and I 
claim this method, if rightly used, is tar less 
cruel, and better for both horse and man 
than to beat the animal with a club.” 


Is 


IMPORTANT. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save 

Baggage Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 

| the Grand Union Hore , opposite Grand Central 

Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of 

one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 

| day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 

| plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 

| railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 

less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


Ir is reported in San Franc isco that two discov- 
eries of large bodies of anthracite coal have been 
made in Northern Mexico. Experts have gone to 
examine them, and if the accounts given are found 
to be correct, the results on manufacturing in San 
Francisco and vicinity, it is said, will be startling. 
It is asserted that the coal can be sold in that city 
for six dollars per ton. 


| 
| 
| 


| Young Men! —Read This. 


Tue Vorratc Beit Co., of Marshall, Mich., 
offer to send their celebrated ELrectrro-VoLtTaic 
Bevr and other E.ecrric APPLIANCcEs on trial for 
thirty days to men, young or old, afflicted with 
nervous debility, loss of vitality and manhood, and 
all kindred troubles. Also for rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, paralysis, and many other diseases. Com- 
plete restoration to health, vigor and manhood 
guaranteed. No risk is incurred as thirty days’ 
trial is allowed. Write them at once for illustrated 
pamphlet free. 28 


| 
| 


Since London’s new drainage system went into 
effect, in 1859, the level of the water in the soil has 
been lowered thirty feet. ‘The basements of houses 
and even the foundations in the lowest part of the 
city are now generally surrounded by a compara- 
tively dry soil, the very reverse of what was previ- 
ously the case, and wholly in favor of the public 
health. 

Tue President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co., says: “I recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as a building up and strengthening remedy.” 


Mituions of grasshoppers made a raid on a 
vineyard at Fresno, Cal., about a fortnight ago. 
The proprictor bought a thousand or so of young 
turkeys and turned them loose in the vineyard. 
At the end of a week the hoppers had entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Figures Won’r Lie.—The figures showing the 
enormous yearly sales of Kidney-Wort, demon- 
strate its value as a medicine beyond dispute. It is 
a purely vegetable compound of certain roots, 
leaves and berries known to have special value in 
Kidney troubles. Combined with these are rem- 
edies acting directly on the Liver and Bowels. It 
is because of this combined action that Kidney- 
Wort has proved such an unequalled remedy in all 
diseases of these organs. 


Pror. Barnp has discovered that onary weet 
wort, which was supposed to be excellent fish food, 
is in reality fatal to millions of fry, especially to 
carp. 

MAny a poor sufferer who submits to the ear- 
geon’s knife because of malignant sores and = 
ulous swellings, might be saved, sound and whole, 
by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This will =o 
out the corruptions which pollute the D . ay 
by which such complaints are originated an ted. 


Tue financial stringency in New York has pro- 


duced one excellent effect. 
makers say that handreds of ladies have begun to 


make their own gowns. 


action, by stimulating the secretions, 
urifying the blood of poisonous humors, 
ealthful and natural manner, 

without weakening the body. 


A Frencu colony, which lately 
county, N. C., are giving their atten 
ture, and have imported 
direct from France. 


Tue Hop Plaster w 
other pains instantly. 

Tomators and cucumbers 
Florida that of acres 
plowed in because 
picking 


settled in Moore 


ill cure Back 
25 cents only, 
are so plentiful in 





Fashionable dress- 


, ; els to healthy 
Vecetine will regulate the bow ceamting aud 


and, in a 
expels all impurities 


tion to silk cul- 
200,000 mulberry trees 


Ache, and all 
at druggists. 


of them are being 
worth the cost ot 


and Glasgow, but we have been sending some 
to Germany, Sweden and Norway, and the 
West Indies, and there will undoubtedly be a 
large increase in the demand from those coun- 
thies. 

‘Another short-sighted habit of the grow- 
ers is to pack their little barrels nearly full of 
inferior apples and fill in on the top witha 
few large selected ones. All that we dealers | 
ask is what the consumers demand —full bar- | 
rels and honest packing.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 





THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Lieutenant R. M. G. Brown of the Navy, 
who recently joined the steamer Lackawanna, 
on the Pacific station, has made a long report 
to the Secretary of the Navy, on the condition 
and progress of the work on the Panama Ca- 
nal, under date of Callao, June 2, 1884. The 


| excellent flesh, and shows no sign of neglect | original estimated cost of the work was six 
He drove him, | hundred million frances, and the time required 


for its completion seven years. Nearly half 
of that time has already elapsed, and as near | 


He did not beat him with a| as he can find out, Lieutenant Brown says not | 
and *‘let him } far short of $60,000,000 has been expended, | 


exclusive of the $20,000,0 0 expended for the 
Panama Railway. 

There is aclause in the original charter 
providing that in case the railway should be 
sold to any other corporation, one-half of the | 
purchase money shall revert to the United 
States of Colombia. The question whether | 
such a sale has been made, has already been 
raised by that Government, but the Canal | 
Company claim that the Railway Corporation 
remains the same. Probably a compromise | 
will soon be made with the United States of | 
Colombia, the writer says, whereby the Rail- | 
way Company will become a French Compa- | 
ny 


Nobody can safely predict that the proposed 
method of controlling the Chagres River will | 
be satisfactory. The problem where to put 
the 60,000,000 cubic metres of earth from the 
hilly sections is a difficult one. In regard to | 
the material in hand, some say that much of 
it was unsuitable, notably a large number of | 
excavators, which, while suitable for the Suez 
sand, are unable to excavate the earth and | 
rock of the Isthmus. Lieutenant Brown was 
informed, by an intelligent person, that mate- | 
rial costing $15,000,000 had been allowed to 
sink into the soft marsh, and was finally cov- | 
ered up. It is even said that some of the ma- | 
terial has already been condemned, and _ sold | 
to vessels leaving Colon, for ballast. From 
the best information obtainable, only one- 
thirtieth of the actual work necessary has been | 
| 


accomplished. Forty-one hospitals have been 
constructed, costing over $5,000,000, and ac- 
commodating about 400 patients, but their 
capacity will have to be increased if the work | 
is vigorously prosecuted. 

The most serious obstacle to the completion 
of the Canal is the Chagres River. It is small 
and sluggish during the dry season, but be- 
comes a torrent almost uncontrollable at the 
end of the wet season. During the great 
flood of November, 1879, the railroad was 
covered with water nearly eighteen feet deep, 
from Colon to Emperador, over thirty miles. 
Another such flood would in a few hours undo 
much of the work between Colon and Em- 
perador. Instead of being an assistance in 
utilizing it as apart of the canal, as was 
originally proclaimed, that river has become 
the greatest drawback. 

Lieutenant Brown considers the completion 
of the canal, according to the present plans, 
as very doubtful, as it certainly will require 
much more time and money than was original- 
ly estimated. He thinks that a canal with 
locks would be more feasible, but that its net 
yrofits would be much less. Unless the 
Reaack government becomes interested in the 
canal, the failure of the present corporation 
need not excite surprise, on the presumption 
that no other government would assist the 
present management. It appears to him that 
the French government has other uses more 
national in which to expend any probable sur- 
plus of revenue. 





PEANUT FLOUR. 


We learn that Atlanta, Georgia, is to have 
a large mill for the manufacture of peanut 
flour. We have no doubt as to its good qual- 
ities as well as a reasonable belief in its medi- 
cinal properties for the cure of dyspepsia ; but 
as to price—there’s the rub. 

A correspondent who has ‘‘faith,” says: In 
Georgia I hune eaten delicious pastry pre- 
pared with peanut flour. It somewhat resem- 
bles desiccated cocoanut in taste, although it 
is much more oily and sweet. 

The kernels of the peanuts are ground be- 
tween ordinary mill stones, and the flour is 
‘‘bolted” or sifted through wire sieves, in or- 
der that all the shucks, and coarse, sharp 
pieces may be removed. The refuse—if it 
may so be called—makes excellent food for 

igs and is very fattening. There is one ob- 
jection, however, to peanut flour as a steady 
diet. It is very injurious to the teeth, caus- 
vg tog to turn yellow and decay. 
he healthfulness of peanuts is an estab- 
lished fact. The late Dr. J. Marion Sims, of 
New York, was the author of a paper entitled 
‘Peanuts for Dyspepsia,’ in which he claimed 
that the nuts eaten in moderation were a 
great help in cases where the digestive organs 
were affected. 

In addition to ut flour there is an oll 

made from some of the smaller nuts, in which 





| mosses, fibres, splendid display of fruits, nat- 
| ural, dried and preserved, will be fully dis- 


| tribes in New Mexico, such as the Apache, 


Texas Berr.—The great reservoir from 
| which has been drawn the bulk of the cattle 


| those of all the 


| cific coast included. 


| found on the public lands east of the Rocky 


| these figures.— Harpers's Magazine. 


fencing. In cases where the Cherokees have 
fenced in larger tracts, the Indian authorities 
confiscate the fences. On the other hand, 
the part of the Indian Territory known as the 
Cherokee Strip is rented by the large compa- 
nies who, in some instances, enclose hundreds 
of thousands of acres for a single range. It 
is this strip, which is about fifty-seven miles 


wide, and runs from the ninety-sixth to the | 


one hundredth meridian, that Captain Payne 
and his men are trying to colonize. The In- 
dians say that, as they have rented the lands, 


Payne must be expelled from them by the | 


government or they will try to do it them- 
selves. The point at issue is that Payne and 
others declare that if the cattle ‘‘monopolists” 
can fence in millions of acres they are entitled 
to a ‘little farm” each. Meanwhile, if the 
Indians attempt to defend their lands against 
Payne, there will be an outery about Indian 
depredations. It generally happens that when 
any property of Indians is in dispute, their 


|; movement to protect their rights is called 


‘savage violence,” by border men.—Adver- 
tiser. 
Ture Sworp Fisuing Srason—This is 


about the height of the season for sword fish- 


|} ing, which is having a remarkable run off 


Block Island, and which is also a profitable 
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M. De Lesseps contradicts the report made ujon 
the condition of the Panama Canal by Lieutenant 
Brown to Secretary Chandler, and asserts that the 
oo ma os the —_ will not be finished in 

5 groundiess, and that the company can com- 
mand 150,000,000 franes on its ion and 120,- 
000,000 francs on its bonds. Despite the rapidity 
of the work on the canal there are still funds in 
the treasury. 

_ Prime Minister Ferry 
French Minister at Pe 
mand from China 


_has telegraphed to the 
kin instructing him to de- 
a war indemnity of 250,000,000f. 
He has also telegraphed to Admiral Courbet, or- 
dering him to seize the Fontcheon arsenal as a 
guarantee for the payment of the indemnity. Or- 
ders for the withdrawal of a portion of the French 
forces from China have been countermanded, and 
preparations are being actively made to send rein- 
forcements as early as possible. 

1 he formal presentation of the Bartholdi statue 
of Liberty Enlightening the World, by the French 
government to the United States, took place on the 
ith inst. Minister Morton received the statue in 
the name of his Government. Prime Minister 
Ferry sent a letter of regret that illness prevented 
him from assisting at a scene of fraternity between 
two great republics. In heart and soul he would 
participate. 

Germany. 

The appointment of Mr. Kasson as United States 
Minister to Germany, to succeed Mr. Sargent, has 
created an excellent impression at Berlin. It is 
stated that the appointment was made in view of 
the expected conflict between France and China. 


Egypt. 

Reports from Egypt are in the highest degree 
contradictory, and utterly unreliable. For instance, 
a despatch to the London Times dated last Satur- 
day, says that the Mudir of Dongola has achieved 
a brilliant victory over the rebels at Debbeh. The 
enemy were routed with a loss of 2000 killed. At 
the same time, the London Telegraph declares that 
the rebels were victorious at Debbeh, and masgsa- 
cred the entire garrison, and says, furthermore, that 
Dongola has also fallen, and that there are rumors 
that Khartoum has been captured. Advices to the 
Paris Temps, also say that the Mahdi has captured 
Khartoum, and that Gen. Gordon has been mur- 
dered by his own soldiers; another rumor is that 
General Gordon has been allowed his liberty, owing 
to the belief that he is half-witted, and therefore 
Divinely protected. 

General Items. 

The village of Bertischuzl, Switzerland, was de 
stroyed by tire on ‘Tuesday, rendering over 200 peo- 
ple homeless. 
Despatches from St. Paul de Loanda, on the west 
coast of Africa, say it is reported that Stanley has 

sailed for England. The commanders of Portu- 
| guese vessels have ascended the Congo and annulled 





CALL ON 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St., Boston, 


AND EXAMINE THE 


ROSS 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTER. 





THIS IMPLEMEN1 


Is 


DECIDEDLY SUPERIOR 


Yo all other macines for cutting green fodder for silos, 
or for dry feed. It will cut twice the amount of any 
kind of fodder that can be cut in the same time by any 
other machine in the United States. 3 : 


THE ROSS CUTTER 


is superseding all others. Its capacity is not guessed 
at. Actual tests upon material carefully weighed sup 
port us in our statements, and we ‘guarante e our 
cutters to do all we claim for them. 


The Ross Patent Fly Wheel 


secures complete freedom to the machine from acci- 





the treaties that Stanley had concluded with the 
natives, which granted to the Afsican International 
Association sovereignty of the territory that had 
been declared neutral. ’ 


Tue treatment of Rheumatism and Neu- 
ralgia through the blood, by the expulsion of 
the poisonous acids therefrom, has brought | 
relief and cure in those supposably incurable 
cases known as chronic, and where age was | 
said to defy ordinary treatment. Mr. W. L. | 
Seymour, of Williston, Vt., writes. ‘Send 
three bottles of ATHLOPHOROS as soon as this 

received. My father, aged 87, has for | 
| weeks been badly affected with Rheumatism. | 
| Ile was relieved of all pain in less than twen- 
| —s hours after he began taking the rem- 
eay. 


18 





| Business 


‘ 


Notices, | 
| 


Flumor in Stomach 


attributed to dysp« 
Hood’s Sarsapa 


much siekness 
ic diarrhara, ete. 


ae . , PS , ia title haus cured ntunerous cases having all 
business for Martha's Vineyard. But it is ' iarities of these complaints. Other 
not a sport in which a novice can take part, s effected afford the best proof of the | 


as great experience and skill are required for 
its successful practice, and the fisherman can- 
not afford to have their luck spoiled by ambi- 
tious amateurs. 

The fish is sighted by a look-out man from 
the mast, who can see the back fin of the crea- 
ture at a distance at which it could not be dis- 
tinguished by an untrained eye, and the har- 
poiner is obliged to use great dexterity and 
quicknesss. A keg is thrown out as soon as 
the fish is struck, and while the monster is left 
to tire himself out, the boat moves off in 
search of fresh victims. About fifty of these 
fish are brought to Newport daily. They 


running down and capturing the finny mon- 
sters.— Advertiser. 


A Livety Exuinir.—New Mexico will 
have a decidedly lively exhibit at the New 


World’s The 


writes to the managers as follows: 


Orleans Fair. Commissioner 


‘*The ores, minerals, horticulture, agricul- 
ture, flora, fauna, curiosities, antiquities, pre- 
historic relics, mineral waters, with analyses 
from at least 250 mineral springs, grasses, 


5”) & 


oO 


played. The fauna (wild animals and birds) 
will be represented, and as there is no taxi- 
dermist in the whole Territory I shall have to 
show our fauna alive! There are now two 
cinnamon bears, one black bear, two spotted 
deer, two red deer, one red fox, one gray 
fox, one cayote, one wolf, American, Cali- 
fornia and Mexican quails, water ducks, wild 
ducks, pitchers, blue and yellow birds, chap- 
parelle, &c., snakes, spiders, lizards, &c., in 
fact a whole menagerie. The flora will 
represented natural and preserved. I have 
written already that I desire to exhibit In- 
dians in their natural life, weaving, spinning, 
dancing, &c. I believe 50 or 100 well dress- 
ed Indians each month from the different 


be 


Mascularies, Pueblo, Navajos, Utahs, &c., 
showing their life, would be one of the most 
attractive features of the whole Exposition.” 


which are now becoming so abundant in all 
our Western Territories, is the State of Tex- 
as. In 1870 one-seventh of the horned cattle 
in the United States was found within its bor- 
ders, and it out-numbered the aggregate of 
other States and Territoes 
west of the Missouri, California and the Pa- 
This ratio was slightly 
changed by the statistics of ISSO, the State 
representing somewhat less than one-cighth 


of the whole number, while it still contained 
more than all the others mentioned above. 
From this source of supply has been drawn 


the great bulk of the range cattle now to be 


Mountains—an industry which has grown to 
huge proportions, and yet dating back in 
these States and ‘Territories a few years only. 
As an evidence of this we note that in 1870 
the number given for Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado was a little less than 280,000. Ten 
years later Wyoming alone equalled this, 
while the three together aggregated nearly 
800,000. We do not doubt that an accurate 
census taken to-day would more than double 





The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES, 


Great Britain. 

English news is of very little importance. The 
struggle over the franchise bill in the House of 
Lords continues. A manifesto has been issued by 
the National Liberal Federation denouncing the 
action of the House of Lords against the franchise 
bill and summoning mass-meetings throughout the 
kingdom to support Mr. Gladstone. 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. La- 
bouchere gave notice that he would move a resolu- 
tion declaring the necessity of a reform of the 
House of Lords in order to prevent the rejection of 
the measures passed by the House of Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone said that nothing had occurred to 
justify the government in answering Mr. Labou- 
chere’s question as to whether Mr. Gladstone in- 
tended to create a number of radical and jiberal 
peers to overcome the adverse majority in the 
House of Lords to the franchise bill. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Cairns’ 
amendment to the franchise bill, postponing the ex- 
tension of the franchise until a redistribution 
scheme is concluded, was adopted by a vote of 205 
to 146, which leads the London Daily News to re- 
mark that ‘The House of Lords have entered upon 
a conflict with the Commons of the country, which 
will end in their being deprived of their functions 
and privileges. The Lords will certainly suffer for 
the impudent defiance they have flung at the House 
of Commons. The government will not dissolve, 
but will reinforce the franchise bill in October.” 

The Irish Catholic bishops have asked the Eng- 
lish government to preserve the rights of British 
subjects, which they claim are threatened by the 
proposed spoliation of the real property of the Pro- 
paganda Fide by Italy. 

The condition of James Russell 
American minister, is improving. 

Another suspected dynamiter has been arrested 
at Hanley. Steamers arriving at Glasgow from 
America appear to have become especial objects of 
suspicion, and all American vessels arriving in the 
Clyde will henceforth be carefully examined to dis- 
cover any explosives or infernal machines that may 
be on board. All the public buildings are being 
closely guarded. 


Lowell, the 


Spain. 


The Commission appointed by Spain to consider 
what is best to be done with Cuba, have prepared 
their report, in which they recommend that the 
island should be leased to Germany for twenty-five 
years, at 100,000,000 marks per annum, after which 
time they think the United States would be willing 
to buy it at a big price. 

The consul general of Spain at New York howev- 


the Spanish commissioners to Cuba to transfer that 
territory to the rule of any other power is absolute- 
ly false, and the denial is asemphatically made by 


er states that the report of a plan by a majority of 


wonderful curative power of 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


which secures thi fidence of the people. 
Made only by C. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass 


ce 








Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Cambridge, July 2, by Rev. Charles Morris Addi- 
son, Lieut. Warren Putnam Newcomb, U.S. A., to 
Caroline Francis, daughter of Reuben A. Richards. 

In Somerville, July 2, by Rev. Dr. C. M. Smith, Ar- | 
thur J. Dwelly of Fall River to Miss J. Annie Thomp- 
ym of Somerville. 


| 
| 





| 





range from 100 to /00 pounds weight and In Tewksbury, June 28, by Rey. Smith Baker of 
measure from three to seven feet in length Lowell, Frank T. Currier of Worcester and Mary C, 
: cue? Oe ns é Gardner of Tewksbury. 
without the sword which extends from two to In Palmer, July 1, by Rev. James De Normandie, 
four feet. This weapon, which makes the | Albert A. Howard to Anna Hellrigl. 
aa . “ _ Se ae ‘i In Waltham, July 1, by Rev. Edward J. Young, Rod 
sword fish a formidable antagonist for any ney J. Stratton to Anna J. Davis. 
monster of the deep, has been known to go Sea 
through a ship's planking There are few 
| more enjoyable diversions than going out ona DIED. 
sword fish boat, listening to the breezy talk In this city, July 4, William Manning of Jamaica 
> the fishermen and — shine the vork f Plain, 54 yrs 
of the fishermen and watching the work o In Charlestown, July 2, Carroline C., wife of El 


urrell, 71 yrs. 6 mos. 


‘ 
bridge G. B 
Lucy Cranch Dawes, aged 63 


In Brookline, July 1, 

yrs. 

In Newton, July 3, Mrs. 
el Hills, aged 87 yrs. 

In West Newton, July 1, Mrs. Sarah Clough, form 
erly of Saxonville, 76 yrs. 

In Needham, June 530, 
Jones, aged 86 yrs. 3 mos. 
In Beverly, July 5, Lucy Glover, daughter of the late | 
Capt. Joel and Lucy Woodberry, aged 42 yrs. 

In Melrose, July 2, Hannah E., wife of Eri Upham, 


aged 61 yr 


Abigail Hills, widow of Jo 


Mrs. Susannah J. Aldrich 


In South Hingham, July 3, Alfred Loring, aged 77 
yrs. 

In Waltham, July 4, A. R. Carter, aged 72 yrs. 7 
mos. 


In Norwood, Mass., July 2, Elisha F. Winslow, aged 
57 yr 2 
In Providence, R. I., July 4, Mrs. Susan E. Huston, 
wife of the late William R. Huston, in the 60th year of 
her age. 
In Bridgewater, Vt, July 2, Mrs. A. S. Boyden, 
formerly of Walpole, Mass., and wife of the late Rev. 
Adin 8. Boyden, 69 yrs. 

In Sandwich, Mass., July 1, Benjamin F. Brackett, 
76 yrs. 9 mos 
In Derry, N. 


aged 70 yrs. 


8 


H., June 30, James H. Crombie, M. D., 


In West Newbury, June 29, Abraham Dow, 75 yrs. 
=* mos. 
In Andover, July 1, Elizabeth H. Grosvenor, wife of 


the late James Grosvenor, aged 73 yrs 


In Petersham, June 24, Sarah’ Prentiss Willard, 


wife of the late Lewis Sanderson, aged 71 yrs. 


Hew Advertisements, 
CARFIELD’S 1884, 


“The American” Hay Tedder 


The Best and Only Perfect Machine | 
for Turning or Tedding Hay | 


Simple Durable Licht:Draft 
tiie 
| 











| 





The most Important Crop in America Cut 


Cured and Stored in One Day 


Value of Hay Crop Increased by the use of | 
this Machine | 

Received the Highest Award at the Field | 
Trial of the Westboro Agricultural | 
Society, June 14, 1884. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
QUINCY HALL Boston Mass 
53 Beckman Street Mew York 
Send for Circulars.---Agents Wanted. 


PHILLIPS EVAPORATOR 


ook the $100 PRIZE at 
Smyrna, Delaware, in competition with the Williams. 
Two Sizes. Patent Iron tray frames. Danger of fire 
avoided. Information respecting the Alden Co.’s Roy- 
alty Claims furnished free. Sold pro rata capacity. 
Investigate before you buy. @@-Send for Catalogue. 
W. R. PHILLIP , Patentee, 
Milford, Del. 
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KIDNEY-WORT 


DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
t@ SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
WILL SURELY CURE 
ATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and thereby 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 

have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

yuas RI iN 








IT 
CONSTIP. 


> & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


CSS LLOQ OOO 


Patatatat*atatat*ata*e* 
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| Crick, Sprains, Wrenches, Rheu- 
SHARP | oreo Nisruii, Staton 
PAINS (fe:cne rs 


Pain in the Chest, and all pains and aches either local or 
deep-seated are instantly relieved and cured by 
the well-known Hop Plaster. Compounded, as it is, of 














the druggists say there is now a large trade. 
Of the nuts there is nothing wasted, for even 


the Spanish minister in Washington. the medicinal virtues of fresh Hops, Gums, and 
Extracts, it isindeed the best pain-killing, stimulatiag, 
Paynes. my bey Suga P emens Ran none TA 
The ravages of the cholera at Toulon and Mar- ph magne hg no 
seilles continue, and there is something like a panic Samed mpgs bg - H P 
in both places. Dr. Koch, a celebrated German | price. Hop . 
physician, has been investigating the character of | Proprietors and Manu- PL ASTER 
the disease as manifested at Toulon, and reports | *<turers, Boston, Mass. 
that it is the true Asiatic cholera, against which, he startet atatatatatataetatatatatats 
says, fum 4 entirely useless. He says the |  Scecutecsmssesmsnenepesasenssessnssnssnannsscniicsnnaans 
Germ: i be sour iver 
cholera will reac any. It will go every disease cured Stomach and Liver Becta, 


where. Having a centre like Toulon it must spread. 


New Clipper 23 | 


dents, and ensures perfect safety to the operator, 


THE NEW CLIPPER MOWER! 





The Bradley Horse Rake, Hand and Drag Rakes, 
REVOLVING RAKES! 


Scythes, Forks, Rifles, Mowers, Rakes, and Tedders, and 


HAYING IMPLEMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





PARKER 


& WOOD, 


49 North Market Street, Boston. 





The frame is cast in 
One piece, holding 
boxes for bearings at 
all times in line with 
each other. Steel pit- 
man, Large drive- 
wheels. Light draft. 














It cuts from one-fourth inch to one inch as may be 
desired. 2 


SPLENDID SUCCESS OF THE | 














Mowing Machine, 


rhe tests in the field this scason have proved this 


machine ~TIIbt NEW CLIPPER.~-,to 
Uh 


The Easiest Running Mower 


in use. Our sales upon telegraph orders since the 
cutting season opened have swelled the number sold 
to more than double what we first put into stock, and 
thus have largely exceeded our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 


ITS WORK IN THE FIELD 


Convinces every observer of its great superiority over | 


other mowers. 
THE TILTING CUTTER BAR 


Enables it to cut lodged grass with entire 


success. | 
| 


|Buy no Machine that has not the | 


Tilting Cutter Bar, 





Rakes, Tedders, Scythes and 
Haying Tools 


kinds, 


of all im large variety. 


Superior Mounted Grindstones, 


OF FINEST QUALITY 


All kinds of 


FARMERS’ 


SUPPLIES. 


Millet, &c. | 
WOODEN-WARE, 


Tubs, Pails, Clothes-pins, &c., &c. 
WM. T. WOOD & CO.’S 
SUMMER ICE TOOLS. 


TONGS, AXES, CHISELS, &c., and a line of 
cheap Family Tongs. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St., 
- eS Boston. _ | 





NOW IS THE TIME 


To Order these Manures 


| 
| 


Late Field Corn, : | 
| Hungarian, q 
Fodder Corn. @ | 


| 


FIELD CORN CAN BE PLANTED 
ON THE STUCKBRIDGE 









As late as the Middle of June 


\ 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO 
_BOSTON& NEWYORK. 4 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 








Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un 


surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly2av SALEM, MASS, 


mut wisp NEW MANVEL 
OLD RELIABLE STOVER, 


We make both. 12 years 
making Wind Mills a spe- 
cialty, with our trained 
mechanics, enable us to take water 
from well or spring and deliver it to 
any desired point. Write stating nature 


of werkt? «B.S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


(fee, Branch Office. 
88S. Market St., BOSTON, Kalamazoo, Mich 


CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, Boil- 
ers, Engines, Shafting Pullies, &c. 
Maignens’ Patent F lter, Rapid, 
for Cider and Sugars. Address 















72 Vearling Heifers, 
j 


Crass Seed, Hungarian, | 


| Heifers and 


| Always on hand and for sale. 





oO. FF. BOOMER, 
47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS. 


Awarded the Silver Medal 
over all competitors at New 
England Fair, 1583. 

he operation is euch that 
they retain the netural fruit 
flavor. The evaporation is 
most rapid, with least fuel. 

factory use. 

‘Wemanufacture the bestEva 0 
gesore for making. liy 
from Cider, wi 


Apple Je 
Send for illustrated Circular. 
Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


‘ 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
lished at Augusta, his 


8t26 
B LA I N E home. Largest, handsom- 


est, cheapest, best. By the renowned historian and 
biographer, Col. Conwell, whose life of Garfield, pub- 
lished by us, outsold the twenty others by 60,000. 
Outsells every book published in this world; many 
agents are selling fifty daily. Agents are making for- 
tunes. All new beginners successful; grand chance 
for them; $43.50 made by a lady agent the first day. 
Terms most liberal. Particulars free. Better send 25 


All sizes for farm or 








Agents wanted for authen- 
tic edition of his life. Pub- 


cents for postage, etc., on free outfit, now ready, in- 
—s arge prospectus book, and save valuable 
time. 
ALLEN & CO, 
4t25 Augusta, Maine. 





AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF 


By Col. Txos.W, Kxox. Outeells all others 10 to 1. Author- 

ot Authentic, Japertel Vemma, the Best and Cheapest. 
h = -73 1,50, Sells like wildfire. 

d it Send for Cire Extra Terms, etc., to 


¥ md for | 
RD PUBLISHING ©O., Hartford, Conn. 





13124 
EMPLOYERS 

Dearne COUNTRY ARE INVITED TO 

address INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY. Chardon 


St., Boston, for in door or out door help, families or 











single, adults or children. No charges at office. 13t22 
AG WANTED for the new book 
ag Sa UP 
of the age. se! 
20aday. Send for Extra men Plate, 
ooo kD. WORT Nd: OO. liartford, Conn: 
1325 


Se LA 
Challenges any competing machine for work 
machine has wona valuable reputation by over I 





known. Has no equal in the field for honest workma 


simplicity, strength, durability, 
and quantity of work, adaptability to any anc 
For further particulars a ply to the W 
“rrows, Cultivators, and Horse Rakes, Lit 





or durability. 


ease of management, 
1all conditions of crops and surface. 


Th NEW WARRIOR MOWER 


All iron and steel except pole and 
whiffletrees. 
neck, 


No weight on horse’s 





First premiums everywhere, This 
years of successful service. The Warrior is well 
nship, quality of material used in its construction, 
lightness of draft, absence of side draft, quality 
It is unexcelled. 

Manufacturers of Mowers, 


co. 


ag BLE OWES. Agency, 218. Market S& 





7teopzo 
PATENT Hand-Book FREE. THE 
8 & AP. 
ue Muntacye wanes. | LEONARD MOWER. 





Real Estate---Stock, 
FOR SALE. 


| pt FARM AND NURSERY TRADE, 
| 9 miles from Louisville, Ky. &5 acres; 50 the 
choicest of fruits rhis isa No. l chance to secu a 
well set and highly cultivated FRUIT FARM, and an 
established plant trade, the good will of which will be 
sold with the place. 
Correspondence solicited. 
J. DECKER, 


14 NICE FARM OF 400 

2 SALE Acres. 70 acres Timber. 
* 3 Dwellings. Situated on g 

miles from Martinsburg; will divide well 

Address J. H. Bristror, Martinsburg 


FINANCIAL. 


LOOC SHARES OF THE COPPER 

and SILVER ISLAND MINING C®O., 
in Blocks of 50 and 100 shares each, at $1.00 per share 
Mine situated in the midst of the mineral region of 
the North Shore, Lake Superior. Opportunity for in- 
vestment that will couble in 6 months. 5 and 
safe. Several hundred tons of ore on dump ready for 
shipment. 

For information address J 
R. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


A BARGAIN 


TILL BE GIVEN TO ANY ONE WISH- 
ing to purchase a Number One Western farm, 
vss acres of land, about 120 acres in culti 


a in 


SUECHEL, KY 


ood 

road, eight 

Price $7000 
1 


t28 


ire 


> 
\. 


N. P. I 


ORE, 


L. WINDSOR, 


\ 


containing 


vation, balance in White Oak and Hickory Timber, all 
under fence Iwo story frame dwelling house 31 by 
37, cellar under the whole house; also a cottage house 
of 5 rooms, a substantial built barn 30 by 40 feet, 


painted and battened, good orchard, and is in a good 
For further particulars 





neighborhood. 

Address GEO. STANWOOD, 
2169 Washington St., Boston, or 26 Adams St., Charles 
town, Mass. 13t27 


My last importation of 


1 two year old Heifer, 
7 Yearling Bulls 
and 1 two year old Bull for sale. 
I IMPORT ONLY THE BEST. 
‘rite for Prices. 
CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 


6teop18 READVILLE, MASS. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


— 








|The Largest and Choicest 


701 


Herd inthe World. 
HEAD NOW IN OUR STABLES, 
in quarantine, and to arrive. Our 

tions for 1884 consist of a very extra lot of Yearling 

Bulls and Bull Calwes, several choice Cows of 

noted strains, and an unusually fine lot of yearling 

Meifer Calves. Every animal 

selected by a member of the firm in person 

fine. No one can afford to buy Holsteins without first 

seeing this herd. 200 now at “Gov't Quarantine Sta 

tion,” Waltham, Mass., where they can be seen 
Catalogues on application Address 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
FARMER. 


lmnporta 


25tf 


Mention N. E 


Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 
Write for what you 


W. WOLCOTT, 
Readville, Mase 


want, or visit the farm. CHAS. 


52049 













SPECIAL OFFER 


To Actual Settlers 
open only between the Ist 
f Marchand the 31st 
1884. 
in- 
cluded in this offer are 
the most productive and, consid- 
ering locality, the cheapest of an 
unoccupied lands 
in the United 
States now 
open for sale. 
First appli- 
cants will 
have first 
chance. 
Home seekers 
* catch on.” 
Ae For Maps, 
Illustrated 
Papers 


LOTS OF NOT 
LESS THAN 
160 Acres 
NOR MORE 
THAN 320 
ACRES. 

THE TERMS 

ARE BETTER 

THAN CAN BE 

OBTAINED 

FROM THE 





















er, ne 
‘Mformation regarding " 





Write to J.B. FPOwnsR, 
Land and Immigration Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
, 
16t20 





Legal Notices, 


Ce nb bee OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of CHARLES 
DOW, late of Kensington, in the County of Rockingham 
and State of New Hampshire, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas, JoserH W. Brown was appointed adminis. 
trator of the estate of said Charles Dow, by the Pro- 
bate Court for the County of Rockingham, in the 
State of New Hampshire, has presented to said Court 
his petition representing that as such adminintrator 
he is entitled to certain personal property therein 
specified and situated in said County of Middlesex, 
to wit: A deposit in the Lowell Institution for Savings 
amounting to about sixty dollars, and praying that 
he may be licensed to sell, transfer, and convey, at 
public or private sale, and on such terms, and to 
such person or persons, as he shall think fit,—or to 
receive and otherwise dispose of,—said personal es- 
tate; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of July next, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is or 
dered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper published at Boston, 
ee last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
‘ourt. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty fifth day of June, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight y-four. 

3t27 J. 4H. YRER, Register 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of JOSEPH H. EATON, 
late of North Reading, in said County, deceased, Greet- 
ing : Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by HENRY BATCH- 
ELDER, who prays that letters testamentary may be is 
sued to him, the executor therein named; You are here- 
by cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tues- 
day of July instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice there- 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks,in the newspaper called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at ten the last publi- 
cation to be two days, at least, before said Court. 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Ju of 
said Court, this first day of July, in the year one thou- 
‘ht hundred and eighty-four 


“wine 


J. H. TYLER, Register. 





Blteceived the Highest Award[at the Field 
Trial of the Westboro Agricultural Society, 
June 14th, Iss 4. 


MANUPACTI ny 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
53 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Cireulars Agents wanted. 25 
SMALL’S CALF-FEEDER 
= 
Is a new article of manu 
s ieaii which will be ap 
| preciated by all progres 
| sve farmers and stock 
raisers. It is a perfect 
| substitute for nature, and 
| enables the young calf to 
| take his food , and 
as nature designed it 
| should be taken. Send for 





descriptive circular to 


‘Small & Matthews. 


| 21 So. Market St., Boston. 
| 


eop litt 


Fast Potato Digging 


ThE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


scosty FIVE TIMES 
OVER, to evi ner 
wed t 


ariy 
» Dig + 


x Hundr 
Bushels a Da 







y! 


SENT ON 


60 Days’ 


Test Trial, = 


== = 
t?" Write postal 


°E elegantly 


c 
illustrated Catalogue, in Six Brilliant Colors, 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 


Monarch Manufacturing Co 


206 State S.., 
+) CHICACQO, ILL. 


7teop24 


INCUBATORS. 


| Bates’ Improved Incubators are pronounced 
by allthe most perfect hatching-machines made; ca- 
pacity, 100 to 1000 eggs; 6 sizes, prices, $18 to 
S100. Every Poultry Raiser should have one. 
Brooders constantly on hand; prices, $12 to $30. 
Send stamp for descriptive circulars and testimonials. 


Address JOSEPH !. BATES & CO., 
| 13t17 Weymouth, Mass. 
FARM REGISTRY, coriic: tia or tuc’s 


to let, for one dollar, until soll. This is the only 
charge made for selling or letting property. Mail us a 
description of your farm, with price and terms, en- 
| closing one dollar, when a receipt will be mailed to 
} you. Parties in pursuit of a farm will find lists of the 
| same by calling at the FARM REGISTRY of CLIF- 
| TON & CO., No. 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 52t48 


Elegant Satin Cards name on, 10c., Present with 


$ packs, 30¢ ETNA PRINT’G Co., Northford, Ct. 
l3eop24 
ert (ure ree — 
Nervous Lost Weakness 
Debility Manhood and Decay 
A favorite prescription of a noted specialist (now re- 


an f 


tired.) g 
WARD 


Drug 
oO 
52t42 
THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8, GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


ill tk. Address 
& CO., LOUISIANA, MO 


Route. 


LINGTOW 
yk do 





GOING WEST. 

ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 

CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 


orvia Kansas City and Atchigoa to Denver, con- 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
reduced rates can be purchased via this Great 
Through Line, toai!l the Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of the West and South-West, including 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of the 
osemite, the 
CITY OF MEXICO, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic. 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that this line leads direct to 
the heart of the Government and Railroad Lands in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 
ten Territory. 
It is known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped Railread in the World for 
alle 


lasses of Travel. 
Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Rall- 
yous Coupon Ticket Oflices in the United States and 
Jauada. 
T. J. POTTER, 
Vice- Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t Chicago. 
JNO, Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
417 Broadway, New York, and 
6 Washington St., Boston, 


26teopi8 





New York & New England R. R. 


FOR 


Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary- 
land, connecting with through trains to South and 
West. Trains leave Boston at 6.30 P. M. daily, amd 
Sundays. 





Direct connection for West Point, it~ <5 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo Ry., 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. ¥.C. & H. ss 


For Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 
4.30 and 9.25 P. M.; returning, leave New York at 5.00 
and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. week days. Pullman 
Palace Cars run through on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 


Fast Express Train leaves Beston, at 6.30 P. M. 
week days, connecting with elegant steamers “CITY 
OF WORCESTER” and “CITY OF BOSTON..” 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


Trains leave Boston at 8.15 A. M., 12.15, 5.30, P. M. 
Returning at 8.15 A. M., 12.00 noon, aad 5.30 P. M 














Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 206 
hingto corner of 


wgstingses street, 322 Was n 
Milk, and at Station, foot of Summer street, 


A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 








